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MIGRATION OF IRISH CLERGY. 


‘‘A LaYMAN ofthe Irish Church” whose letter 
appeared in the Times of Tuesday se’nnight, 
brought under public notice a state of things 
in connection with the disestablished Church of 
Ireland which, in whatever light it may be 
viewed, must be pronounced a great scandal. 
According to his represéntation, about seven 
hundred men took advantage of the few months 
of grace allowed by the Irish Church Act of 
1868—many of them under the age required by 
law for ordination to the clerical office—simply 
with a view to claim the compensation granted 
by the Act to the curates of that Church, and, 


having obtained what they sought for, oom- 


pounded with the Representative Body of the 
Church for the capitalisation of their incomes, 
and took their flight to England for the better 
prosecution of their future fortunes. Subse- 
quent correspondents assign sufficient reasons 
for the conclusion that this statement of the 
case is largely exaggerated in respect of the 
number of persons whom it includes, but leaves 
the case itself substantially untouched. For our 
own part, we are not concerned to adjust the 
figures employed to an exact conformity with 
the facts. Those facts, take them at what 
number you may, embody a lesson which, in 
looking forward to the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church of England, it behoves 
us to ponder. 

First of all, let us say, if the case were pre- 
cisely what the first correspondent of the Times 
described it to be, we should see in it no argu- 
ment against Disestablishment. It tells power- 
fully against a wasteful method of carrying 
into effect the principle of Disendowment. It 
warns us against the adoption of such an in- 
terpretation of what are called ‘ vested 
interests as tends to invite and facilitate a 
scandalous job. But, in other respects, the 
warning which it conveys tells rather in sup- 
port of than against the severance of the tie 
which links the Church with the State. Those 
clergymen who havo received compensation, 
who have ‘‘ compounded” and have cut,“ can 
only be regarded as a healthy riddance to the 
Church which they have lefl. Making every 
allowance for special instance and special 
motives, the bulk of them must be set down 
without any breach of charity as having sought 
the priest’s office for a piece of bread.” They 


they offered themselves to perform, as by the 
pecuniary prizes, small, indeed, but valuable, 
which the State had with too lavish a hand 
provided for them. They cannot have been, 
in the main, spiritually qualified to discharge 
with efficiency and honour the responsibilities 
which they assumed. Many of them, probably, 


would not have thought of rr: aye them- 
994 | selves their ordination vows but for the temp- 


tation which Parliament authorised to be 
dangled before their eyes. The men, perhaps, 
are not to be so severely censured as the pro- 
visions of the law which drew them from their 
natural orbit. The great mistakeof the Irish 
Church Act lies in the su of ite contri- 
vances for giving back to @ newly-created 
ecclesiastical corporation so large a portion of 
the funds which it ostensibly reserved for secular 
purposes. That mistake, we trust, will be avoided 
in future. * 

We are told, indeed, that to the disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction excited in the minds 
of recently-fledged Irish ecclesiagtios in regard 
to their pecuniary prospects, there was added 
the uncertainty as to what the Irish Church 
would remain, owing to the strong desire 
evinced by the lay members of Represen- 
tative Body for a revision of the of Common 
Prayer. Toa certain extent no doubt 
true. But to what does the 
far as our information extends, 
the laity of the Irish Church af 
sion of those Liturgical phrases 
directions only which serve 
nourish the sacerdotal spirit. 
existing members of the 0 
imbued with the Sacramental th 
the sacerdotal assumptions to 
porch, they do right in seeking 
office elsewhere. We cannot, 
with those of our contemp< 
the action of the Irish laity as 
narrow-minded intolerance. 
reason in the fitness of thing 
with special indulgence dootri 
which, in every age of the Chur 
to put under the feet of a cle 
liberty of faith and worship whi 
has conferred upon all its subjé 
fashion now-a-days to assert for the. clerical 
order a breadth of freedom who incompatible 
with a State provision for maintenance. 
If Sacerdotalism be destined more to 
dominate society at its will, it dhould be left to 
do so at its own charges; andthe refusal of the 


believe that 
the exci- 
i Rubrical 
ure, if the 
order are 
it is the 
sise their 


vindicates, to a considerable extent, 
tion in which they have be 
result of the disestablishment of tt 

We are well aware that similar nx 
to an extent much to be lam 
the movements of Nonconfor 
well as those of richly-endc ‘Oburck 
failing is one which cleayes 0 yamar nature, 
and will, in some measure, operate under any 
conceivable conditions. But, pal events, the 
voluntary system makes no stpdied provision 
for the indulgence of these lar motives in 


the posi- 
as the 


those whose vocation it is to e d train their 
fellow-men to the higher spirgygal motives in- 
spired by Christian truth. 8 as the moral 


authority of the various nom lished de- 
nominations prevails, their réligious teachers 
are attracted to their office, not by the means of 


were attracted, not so much by the work which 


living which they may gain, ba by the sacred 
nature and high character work they 


tP 80 f 


tap who regard | ternal diss 


Irish laity to give countenance tothe imposture | . 


are commissioned todo. The able and admi- 
rable inaugural address delivered yesterday 
at the Autumnal Meeting of the Oongregational 
Union at Huddersfield, contrasts most vividly 
with the statement made respecting the Irish 
Church by the Times correspondent. That 
vigorous discourse presents a lofty ideal of 
duty to such as have consecrated their lives to 
spiritual ministration amongst their fellow- 
men. And we may add that, so far as it is 


‘practically responded to, it will serve to feed 


the flame of a purer patriotism than any which 
is likely to be sustained by rich endowments, 
or by the most exalted social status. We 
heartily commend it to the perusal of our 
readers, and we hope it may suggest to them 
the moral impossibility of any such scandal 
occurring in the religious bodies to which they 
may be attached, as that upon which we have 
felt it our duty to animad vert. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


A MEETING of four thousand people under 
the Pavilion dome — Brighton must under 
any circumstances an imposing spectacle. 
And when those four thousand people con- 
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the notice of an assembly blessed by the sacred 
presence of a Jacobite Patriarch.“ 

Nor did the Congress dare to face the fact of 
the deep and deadly schism existing within the 
bosom of the Church. The construction of 
ecclesiastical buildings, the use of screens to 
cast an air of mystery on the chancel, and 
other minute questions of outward adornment, 
were discussed with rness. But questions 
of the confessional, of the real presence, or 
of the special gifts of the sacerdotal office, were 
never touched. Nay, if they were approached 
even indirectly, the explosions that took 
place, like fog-signals on a railway, gave 
8 of a possible fatal collision. Convoca- 
tion will meet early in next year; and before 
the fatal month of July something positively 
must be done about the Rubrics, Seeing the 
general, indeed all but universal, complaints of 
the non-representative character of our clerical 
Parliament, it might hate been supposed that 
so great an assembly as the Congress would 
have endeavoured to ascertain by open discus- 
sion what was the general current of feeling on 
80 pressing a question. But the managers of 
the meetings knew that to attempt such a thing 
would have been about as prudent as to con- 
duct a competitive trial in a powder magazine 
between various sorts of lucifer matches. 


An agreeable contrast to most of the’ proceed- 
ings was afforded by Professor Pritchard's paper 
of Thursday on the Relations of Religion and 
Science. It was the discourse of one who had 
to a considerable extent mastered his subject, 
and was well able to estimate its importance. 
But the effect of the following discussion was 
greatly marred by Dr. Haymau's inopportune 
reference of yery much of the prevalen: 
scepticism to the teaching of his great pre- 
decessor, Dr. Arnold. Indeed, the whole treat- 


ment of this subject, while marked by a con- 


siderable amount of learning and intelligence, 
altogether lacked the impassioned . interest 


which characterised a previous discussion of | 
Mr. Beresford Hope’s views on ecclesiastical | 
architecture. According to him, the archi- | on Bible Translation in India, was read by Dr. 


tect who did not contrive that the altar was the 
crown of the church, and who did not believe 
that as the holy mysteries celebrated there ex- 
ceeded all other acts of worship, so the altar 
should exceed all other parts of the church, so 
the richest resources of art should congregate 
there, the line of sight from every part of the 
church should te there—that man had 
mistaken his craft, and would never succeed in 
building up a worthy house of God.” This is 
something very different from the Rubric about 
the „table with a fair white linen cloth 
upon it,” and standing either in the body of 
the church or in the chancel. But it was 
received with an applause which seemed to in- 
dicate that, if the hearers had been permitted to 
advise Convocation, they would have made very 
short work with the Rubric in question. Mr. 
Street, who followed, accounted it a sinful waste 
of the gifts of Providence that cathedral aisles 
were not used for their obvious purpose of pro- 
228 And a wae also encou 

the formation of guilds to say their 

in some e aisles.” Shes vow 
also were very acceptable. But Professor 
Donaldson, who objected to so much talk about 
the altar,“ was absolutely shouted down. 
And Canon Rawlinson suitably crowned the 
discussion by alleging that the phrase Lord's 
a ” was „ the New ray only 
or the purpose of contrast with ‘‘the table of 
devila. 

Such references 8 to W the 
peculiar topics which a to have most 
easily oe. the enthuaisien of the Congress. 
We are glad, indeed, to note that on the last day 
the subject of The Spiritual Life; its Helps 
and Hindrances, was introduced. But it seems 
to have taken a turn somewhat too N 
sical for edification. We are not quite able to 


understand the distinction which the Dean of 
Norwich sought to establish between spirit and 


soul. Nor, if we did understand it, do we con- 
ceive that we should be any the better Christians 
on that account. The Rey. Canon Ryle con- 
gratulated the Congress, somewhat prematurely 
as it afterwards turned out, on the unanimit 
which the subject had produced, and whi 
contrasted so happily with the dissensions of 
the previous days. But a following speaker, 
unable to keep off the fascinating controversy 
of Table versus Altar, called up the demon of 
discord once more. 

The Congress was not more fortunate on the 
subject of the sale of livings; nor yet on that of 
the reform of Convocation. The deep distrust 
of the congregation, apparently ineradicable 
from the clerical mind, mace the notion of election 
by the people absolutely intolerable. Hence it 
is always assumed that patronage of some kind 
there must be. And no one succeeds in sug- 


| 
| 


| 


impossible. As to Convocation, the tone of 
feeling was that of simple despair. Everyone 
acknowledged the absurdity of its present con- 
stitution. But an project of reform was 
scouted as a bubble.“ A general agreement 
appeared to be arrived at that to disturb exist- 
22 arrangements would be very much like 

aking a stone out of Temple Bar in its present 
rickety condition. No one would like to be 
the person to do it, because of the disagreeable 
probability that all the other stones would 
descend in a shower of ruin. So all we can do 
is to shore it up with timber crutches, which in 
their unnatural awkwardness and grim mecha- 
nical necessity are like the political props of the 
Church as seen through the discussions of the 
Church Oongress. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


More than five hundred members of the Baptist 
denomination assembled at Newcastle last Wednes- 
day, to be present at the annual autumnal session. 
The name of the President alone should have been 
sufficient to draw many from their homes. For 
nearly half acentury Mr. Stovel has been not only a 
power in his own denomination, but in English 
Nonconformity. Just forty years ago this year he 
stood on the platform of the London Tavern with 
Daniel O'Connell and the leaders of religious free- 
dom, to demand from the Government the conces- 
sion of equal rights to Nonconformists. What he 
was then he is now --excepting that the years, as 


they have passed, have brought to hima stroager 


and more widely-spread reverence and affection. 
‘The meeting at the Congregational Union this 
week was preface] by a gathering on behalf of the 
temperance movement. The meeting of the 
Baptist Union was introduced by a sermon from Mr. 
Arthur Marsell, bearing upon Current Forms of 
Scepticism, and by a Missionary Conference, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Jonathan Angus. Here a paper, 


Wenger, who has obtained great distinction as the 
translator of the Scriptures into Sanskrit—a work 
whch, begun by Dr. Yates, he has lived to com- 
plete. The Rev. J. Trafford followed with a 
history of Christian Education in India, in the 
course of which he remarked that if there be a 
more kindly feeling towards Christian missionaries, 
and a fuller recognition of their unselfish aims, anda 
willingness to aid them in kindness, much of it is 
to be attributed to the knowledge gained through 
Christian institutions. Mr. Charles Williams sub- 
sequently spoke in praise of the Bible translators, 
and Dr. Underhill bore testimony to the success of 
evangelistic efforts in India. At the public mis- 
sionary meeting, Mr. Sale, of Barisal, and Mr. 
Skrefsrud spoke with remarkable effect in favour 
of missionary enterprise ; and, as will be seen, with 
a remarkable result. 

On Wednesday the President's address was de- 
livered. It was characterised throughout by 
robust thought and a profound devotional spirit. 
Mr. Stovel—who had scarcely anticipated being 
able to be present—spoke of the happiness of their 
meeting ; then reviewed recent ecclesiastical events, 
including the Scottish Patronage Act, the Public 
Worship Act, and the Endowed Schools Act, 
vigorously commenting upon the lessons taught by 
these unhappy attempts to regulate worship and 
restrict rights. He next passed in review the 
condition of the Papacy and its contrast with the 
living faith of believers ; pointed out the advantages 
possessed by Nonconformists, ending with a reve- 
rential reference to the Divine Love. Mr. Stovel’s 
address was of a character that does not bear con- 
densation, but it was one which must have made 
a profound impression upon those who heard it. 

In moving a vote of thanks to the President, Dr. 
Green, of Rawdon College, made two happy remarks. 
„Wo,“ he said, are the Catholics, and we are the 
Churchmen.” Then (alluding to Ritualism) 
ik we can get rid of this—shall I call it the leaven 
of the Pharisees ? — we need not be very much afraid 
of the leaven of the Sadducees. T wo go tu. 
gether; Ritualism on the right hand and infi- 
delity on the left.” Mr. Stovel, in replying, said, 
amongst other things, in reference to the Papacy, 
The study and struggle of fifty years have made 
me feel that if ever England required the earnest 
action of unfettered and decided men, it is now. 
Now we are bound to draw the sword and throw 
away the scabbard.” 

Contrast what follows with what took place, or 
did not take place, at the Brighton Church Congress. 
Representatives from all the Nonconformist churches 
of Newcastle appeared before the Union, headed 


gesting any method which, while retaining | by the Rev. Alexander Reid, the senior Congrega- 
patronage, shall make the sale of its favours tional minister, who stated they came with “ frater- 


nal love and sympathy” to welcome their Baptist 
brethren. Mr. Reid added— 


Perhaps, however, I may be allowed to say that tho 
ministers of the Presby Methodist, Baptist, and 
Independent denominations have been associated to- 
— in this town for more than forty years. We 

ve met from time to time for prayer and conference, 
and for the purpose of prometing o common to ns 
all, and objects especially bearing on the spiritual welfare 
of the town and neighbourhood. 

Following Mr. Reid came Mr. Thomson, of the 


United Prestyterian Church, who began his address 


by saying— 

We, a company of Methodist, Independent, an! 
Presbyterian ministers, appear in your midst at this 
movement to wish you every blessing from our heaven! y 
Master. It gives us the highest pleasure to have an 
opportunity afforded, by yo:r meeting in Newcastle, of 
expressing our fraternal regards for the Baptist churches 
represcnted in this assembly. 


Afterwards— 


Accordingly we are here to-day for the purpose of 
testilying that the Evangelical Nonconformists of Eng- 
land are a Catholic community, auimate by one spirit 
of love to Christ, ting the Word of God in the 
Holy Bible as the only infallible standard of our reli- 
gion, “‘striving together for the faith of the Gospel,” 
aud partakers through Divine mercy of the common 
salvation. This is a circle of true Catholicism from which 
we exclude no sincere Christian of any church, and from 
which we refuse to be excluded by any dogma of priestly 
arrogance, 


A Methodist Free Church Minister followel. 
These were the words of the President in a portion 
of his reply— a 
We bail you as our brethren, each minding the thing 
to which he bas attained, and all looking unto J. sus for 
all the guidance and support which His fellowship an 
service may require. Union will thus become inevitable 
whilst we receive this revelation which He gives ns of 
love which dwells in God, devolve all interests on His 


faichful care, aod walk together in all His wise an! just 


— — — 


com nandmenta. 


Next, the representatives of Colonial Churches 
appeared and were eagerly welcomed, after which 
the Rev. J. Mursell, of Newcastle, and Dr. Under- 
hill, expressed the sorrow that had been felt at the 
death of Mr. Robinson, of Cambridge, whose cha- 
racter and services were very h1ppily described. 
The Rev. Charles Williams brought up the 
Pastors’ Income Augmentation Fand, and from 
his statement it appears that since 1870 the 
receiving churches have been multiplied five-fold. 
Next day good consideration was given to British 
and Home Missions, followed by a paper by Mr. 
Glover, on the desirability of a close connection 
between the Baptist Union and the leading Baptist 
societies. This paper was carefully and moderately 
written, but its tendency towards what we shoald 
call centralisation was of a character to elicit some 
discussion, and no decision was arrived at. The 
subjects of Bible revision and African slavery were 
afterwards brought up, and the Union closed with 
a great and enthusiastic public meeting, where the 
Gospel of Christ and free Christianity were placed 
before the people. All the days of the Conference 
not a word of discord was sounde . One sole object 
was in view—to strengthen spiritual character and 
spiritual work. How could there be discord when 
only that motive was present? 

This week the Congregational Union is meeting 
at Huddersfield. We give in our Supplement a 
digest of the President’s address, delivered yester- 
day morning, from which it will be seen that Mr. 
Rogers, whose subject is ‘‘Our Age, and Our Workin 
it, mainly deals with certain aspects of modern scep- 
ticism. In the course of the address he referred to 
the changed position of this question, the wider 
circle which was being influenced, and the greater 
severity of the crisis. Especially he referred to Dr. 
Tyndall and his school, while, at the same time, he 
was carefal to distinguish Dr. Tyndall from mere 
coarse assailants of Christianity. From this the 
President passed on to the message of Christ ianity, 
as distinguished from the message of science, and 
pointed out its present difficulties, arising especially 
from the assumptions of sacerdotal authority. 
‘Rampant Erastianism” was next treated, and 
next the temper of our controversy with the Esta- 
blishment. Ritualism, as an expression of religious 
worship, was then dealt with, and, as Mr. Rogers 
remarked, ‘‘the development of religion as a fire 
in the heart, and a power in the life, is the best 
security against the evils of an excess of ritual.” 
He closed with an eloquent expression of faith in 
the religious future of this country. Looking at 
what was said upon this subject in the Church 
Congress, we ask who are most likely to be able to 
conquer the sceptics? There it was said—More 
High-Churchism, here it is said, More religion. 
You have in this a characteristic difference between 
the Church and the churches. 

We have not much space for these Notes this 
week, but it is worth while saying that there is to 
be another movement to promote reunion—that is, 
some sort of reunion, between Episcopalians and 
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Nonconformists. We have seen two statements 
referring to it. One is that it is to be based upon 
a doctrinal foundation including the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the Atonement; other matters 
being left alone: but another statement, in the 
Church Review, does not seem to have quite such a 
catholic appearance. However, cui bono / 


THE BRIGHTON CHURCH CONGRESS. 


There were three disadvantages attending the 
Church Congress at Brighton last week, which 
should not, in fairness, be overlooked. The first was 
the numerous attendance, and everyone who has 
had practical experience in these matters knows 
that a large conference is, generally speaking, less 
useful than a small one. Next, the subjects allotted 
for discussion were too numerous, and therefore 
discussion had to be cut short. Lastly, the two 
largest parties in the Church have been, for many 
months past, in a very excited state ; and, as Canon 
Ryle has said in one of his pamphlets, you cannot 
bring acids and alkalis together without something 
like an effervescence taking place. So, all things 
considered, human nature as well as everything else, 
it may be said that the Congress has gone off better 
than might have been expected. What has been, 
or is likely to be, its practical use, is altogether 
another question. 

The Bishop of Salisbury, in the sermon preceding 
the Conference, possessed an advantage which was 
necessarily denied to other speakers. He was in 
what Robertson, of this very Brighton, called the 
coward’s castle.” Let, there was some boldness in 
touching the very topics upon which opinion was 
so much divided—as he did when he said, of those 
who sought unity by imitating the outward practices 
of other communities, that there was no course less 
likely to attain such an object. ‘‘ Were Roman 
Catholics,” he asked, drawn one bit nearer by 
such imitations? On the contrary, they laughed them 
to scorn, and demanded full and absolute submis- 
sion.” A great many Ritualists must have heard 
this, and they heard a bitter truth. 

The Bishop of Chichester’s opening address was 
conciliatory and complimentary. He told his very 
appreciative audience what an admirable Church 
the Church of England was ; asked the Congress to 
be wide in its sympathies, and not to use strong 
language or passionate pleadings ; but he gave uncon- 
scious expression to his apprehensions, after inviting 
applause for the speakers by saying, ‘‘I will not 
suppose that any demonstrations of a contrary 
nature will be made here. Such sounds as these 
are discreditable to any deliberative assembly, and 
will, in this assembly, surely be unheard.” Again, 
and once again, he expressed the hope that there 
would be*no animosity ; said This is no place for 
passions,” and besought the members to seek 
peace—he might have said to keep the peace.” 
However, the address was well adapted to the occa- 
sion, and very well received. 

The Old Catholic Movement came up first for 
discussion—introduced by the Bishop of Winchester, 
who sketched its difficulties, and expressed the 
opinion that if the Old Catholics could maintain 
their position they might unite a divided Chris- 
tianity. Professor Mayor gave instances of the 
persecution to which this body had been sub- 
jected, and Mr. McColl spoke highly of Dr. 
Dollinger, but not very encouragingly of the 
prospects of the movement in Switzerland, 
France, or Italy. The Dean of Chester spoke 
with sympathy, and all through the subsequent 
discussions there was a similar tone, but the Bishop 
of Melbourne was careful to point out the heresies 
even of the Old Catholics, and to hold up the 
Church of England as the standard of the faith ! 
Dr. Littledale’s reception after this was so cordial as 
to indicate something as to the predominaut com- 
position of the Congress, and when he declared — 
„Ws too, can tell of legislation directed especially 
against us; we, too, can tell of the weak and un- 
protected being singled out for attack, while the 
powerful and influential are allowed to pass un- 
scathed”—the applause was admonitory. It was 
well to close that sitting there and then with a 
hymn, which was done. 

With one exception, as far as we can judge, the 
discussion in the evening of this day on Home 
Missions brought out nothing new, the speaking 
generally being simply in favour of their usefulness 
and continuance ; but Archdeacon Emery broke new 
ground in suggesting that it would be well, if every 
two or three years, every district were worked by 
a special mission, and that another element must be 
greater elasticity in their services ; they ought not 
to be confined to the Bible and the Prayer-book. 
But the Archdeacon must know as well as any one, 


that this cannot at present be done ; the life of the 
Church still being half stifled, as the Quarterly 
Review has just remarked, by forms and ceremonies 
and Acts. When it would do good these are present 
with them. The subjects discussed in sections were 
Church Music and Missions to Seamen, amd so the 
tirst day ended. 


On Wednesday the Patriarch of Syria and the 
Bishop of Jerusalem were received with immense 
cheering, which we are afraid would not have been 
awarded to the President of the Congregational or 
the Baptist Union. Then came up Modern Mis- 
sions, introduced by thé Earl of Chichester, who 
assigned their success to careful instruction in the 
Bible and wide circulation of the Book, and the 
Bishop of Victoria asked them to forget their 
‘* deplorable divisions, ” and pay more attention to this 
duty. Then succeeded one of the great discussions 
of the Con to which we have looked forward 
with some interest, in order to be able to gauge, 
1 the state of moral feeling in the Church. 

e refer to Chureh Patronage.” The discussion 
was opened by the Bishop of Lincoln, who confined 
his remarks to private „ot which he gave 
a general history, which we need not summarise. 
After this he dealt with the moral defects of the 
practice. We quote his words :— 

It bas been calculated that if the 7,000 benefices in 
private patronage were bestowe:l impartially, no praise 
worthy clergyman would remain a curate more than 
ten or eleven years, But now many meritorious cler gy- 
men remain curates for tweuty or twenty-five years, or 
even all their lives. The notion that patronage, which 
implies a right to presenta clerk for institution, also 
involves a right of sale of the living, or of a nex’ pro- 
soutation, ought to be eradicated from the popular 
mind. The Crown founded most of the bishoprics of 
England, and the Crown is said by Richard Hooker to 
have, therefore, the patronage of those bishoprics ; 
but what should we think ic the advowsou to the 
Bishopric of London or Archbishoprie of Canterbury 
were advertised for sale! In Lincoiu Cathedral all the 
fifty-two prebends or canonries were founded by 
Bishops of Lincoln, and the bishop is patron of them 
all. But what would be said of the bishop if he were 
to announce the next presentation of any one of these 
fifty-two prebends for sale in the Acclesiastical Gazette? 
And why should the condition of some of the iuhabi- 
tauts of parishes, the cure of which is in lay hands, be 
worse than that of those in episcopal patronage! Why 
should the former be raleubie if net the latter! What 
then, we repeat, is to be dove! 1. Let the sale of next 


presenta'ions, which tempt people to buy a cure of 


souls for the sake of the man, instead of selecting a 
man for the sake of the cure, be prohibited. 2 Let 
the sale of advowsons be controlled by wholesome re- 
straints. 3. Let sales of a:ivowsons be discouraged as 
much as possible. 4. Let publicity be given to all 
transactions in such sales, aud let them be registered 
in whe registry of the diocese where the bene- 
fices are, Let no one be admitted to a 


5. 
benefice till he has been at least four years 


in holy orders, and let no one be admitted two a 
benefice in a parish containing a population of more 
than 200 souls after seventy years of age. 6. Pre- 
viously to institution let a si quis be publicly read for 
three Sundays iu the church where the vacancy is, and 
let the parishioners have an opportunity of steting ob- 
jections to the clerk who is to be presented, either on 
moral grounds, or for reasons of mental or physical 
infirmity. 7. Let all institutions of clergywen by 
bishops be public in the church in which the clerk is to 
be iustituted. 8. Let inductions also be public. 9. 
Let bonds (of resignation, whether general or special, 
be prohibited. 10. Let ali donatives be put on the same 
footing as other benetices with cures of souls. 11. Let 
avoidances of jbenefices by cession aud resignation of 
benefices by clerical patrons be carefully restrained by 
proper securities. 12. Let contracts for the payments 
S 
chaser, till a vacancy occurs, ec to ! 

13. Let the present declaration made by clergymeu at 
institution to a benefice concerning simon made 
more W and precise. 14. Let a d — bo 
required of patrous presen as well as of clerks pre- 
sented. 15. Let — 41 and protected 
by law in resisting the iatrusion of clerks by on 
practices, and manifestly incompetent and unfit for the 
cure, But, after all, the hope of a reformation in 
this 44 2 whee gL under God, of a — of a 
sou wholesome public opinion on church patron- 
age. ‘Let ali whe ese seuserted in jt resolve to reform 
and regulate their consciences by God's will and word, 
and by the judgment of the Church, and act accor- 
dingly. 

It will be seen from this that the Bishop of Lincoln 
has now advanced beyond the 2 which he 
made to the House of Lords, and also beyond the 
report of the Lords’ Committee. He is getting more 
‘‘thorough.”’ He would scarcely be disappointed 
with the subsequent papers. Canon Ashwell and 
Mr. Phillimore both, in prepared 1 yey depre- 
cated the present system. Then the Earl of Har- 
rowby rose. He, too, isnow prepared to go further 
than he did. He said — 

Do we mean simply to get rid of scandals and abuses 
which the present machinery of the law leads to, or do 
we really mean to take effectual precautions that no 
appointment to a benetice shall be sold, whether directly 
by @ next presentation, or in reversion by the sale of 
the advowson! The latter, by a small majority, the 
committee of the House of Lords refused todo. For 
the former they have mado considerable provision. I 
voted in that majority, and am prepared to gv some- 
what further. 


Mr. Hubbard, as might be expected, was conserva- 
tive, and di seem to think that there was 
much that was wrong in the present system, and 
Mr. Gorst thought the whole thing required con. 
sideration.” Canon Gregory, however, admitted 
that there was a great public scandal, aud there 
was a pressing necessity to put it down at once. 


Other speakers generally concurred, and we should 


— 


say that, on the whtle, the tone of the Congress 
upon this subject was as 1 the 
circumstances, could have been ex 

Next came another exciting subject—the Reform 
of Convocation—upon which there were the clearest 
divisions of opinion. Lord Alwyne Compton read 
what might be termed an Erastian He sug- 


paper 
gested an en nt of the Lower House, but 
that there should be no la 


that it was ‘‘ wiser for the 


He 
laity. 


they had ‘had enough of it.” "Now began the 
the * en t. Now 
2 Colonel Barttelot made Nye — 


Protestant speech in favour of the Reformation, 
the mention of which word caused a general uproar, 


which was continued all through sentence 
being almost drowned in the 2 noise 


But the Colonel stood his ground, and fired his 
shots right into the midst of the enemy's 8 
producing a terrible confusion. When he asked 


; was no 
ing on at all. Canon Fremantle — 
im eth admirable courage. He, too, the 
Protestant line. This is what took place: 
t, 


So long, he said, as the Church was Protestant, the 


thank God they 
Parliament, and a Protestant Prime Minister. (Loud 
cheers.) The people of Eogland bad declared they 
would never be Pope-riddon or 8 ee 
aod counter-cheers.) The ple objected to oon · 
fessional —(coufusion)—and to those who 57 ceremonies 
changed the sacrament into a sacrifice. ( 

roar.) They wanted a conference of clrgy and laity 
to discuss — matters, which Convocation could 

do, Let Convocation go on asa debating society, but 


let some new organisation deal with these questions in 
a manner which would secure the confidence of Parlia- 


ment aud the people generally. (“ No, no,” and 
cheers. ) 
A little speech after this from Canon Barrows, and 


then Archdeacon Denison rose, and with his exag- 
ted good humour made ev pleasant. 

here was laughter instead of uproar. He told the 
fools” as was generally supposed, and the Ministry 
ools as was gonerally su 

had told then & might talk 2 for 
they could do no . Archdeacon | 

— something pleasing about what Convocation 
had done; and Canon Barry told them that its reform 
would do more to avert the of dis- 
establishment than else. That was the 
first time, we believe, that disestablishment was ro- 
ferred „ Bag to be 2 
evening y there was a vour 
of Diocesan Synods with la 2 * 
found favour with everybody. 


legislation would crush their deadliest foe—the 
sacerdotal ” while Sir John Conway — 


Dr. A 

well rebuked by Mr. Wright. And this 

issue of the on 

sceptics is it likely to restore or to prevent? 
There was a Working Men’s pasting pee this 


„ teaching 


evening, which was addressed by Canon , who 
said that from a conference held some since 
in London, he had gathered that the 
working men to religion resolved 
into two, viz., grievous abuses in the Church 
bad and vicious clergymen, and, said the 
he is reported rightly—the abuses had“ 
swept away”! He thought it hard 
when a clergyman did anything wrong it 
be paraded in all the penny newspapers, 
defended sermons. Canon Ellison — on 
perance and the Bishop of 

a good speech all round. Mr. Gorst, who 
followed, was Churchy, and actually maintained 
that the Church was almost the only insti 


tution in the country in which the poor man stood 


— * 2 bh oe ee ome — 
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on an ity with his fellow-men ; but weshould 
judge his speech was not remarkably afleo- 
tionate. 


Fridey was the last day. It was devoted, in 
the first place, to a discussion on Spiritual Lite; 
ite Helps and Hindrances,” which, on the whole, 
was weil maintained, but the debate is described as 
% series of sermons.” It at last got sadly adrift, 


and was by the President. In after- 
noon the i of social and sanitary questions 
on religion was t forward by Dr. Acland—a 
very authority—who spoke of sanita- 


tion, of of tem , &e. Dr. Tidy 


Church party took advantage of this last day to 
agree upon a petition to Convocation to this effect :— 


Common Praser as settled in 1662; and further, that 
which you 1 deem it needful to 
touching the rubrics of the said books, provi- 
sion be made for the retention of such ornaments of the 
Church and of the ministers thereof as were prescribed 
by and used under the Prayer-book of 1549, and which 
your petitioners humbly represent are, in their judg- 
ot Act of Uniformity. t 
your oners strongly deprecate the 
enforcement of things which have long been in abeyance 
upon unwilling clergy and congregations. 
On the whole, this Congress, may, perhaps, be 
ced to r — Thousands of 
persons, most e@ccupying an influential 
— heard several 34 and no 
oubt have received a healthy stimulus in many 
right directions. We have observed in it what we 
never doubted to exist in the Church—an anxious 
desire for the increased influence of vital religion, 
with that, many wide and good human 
i is to be 


is 


no 
— 1 
some i 
=e more than ever. we hay | 


oried 
Congress met under disadvantageous circum- 
2 and every allowance must be made for that 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 
MR. GORDON’S LIBERATION LECTURES. 
Liversenor, WIr Ripinc.— Mr. Gordon, 
lecturer on behalf of the Liberation Society, lectured 


in the Methodist Free Church, Littleton, Liver-. 


sedge, on Monday evening last, on the aims of the 
Liberation Society. Mr. J. Clay, of Cleckheaton, 
and spoke very warmly of the society 's 

was a large congregation, who very 


attentively listened to the lecturer, and heartily 
— to his appeals. No controversy, but 
of thanks, and urgent requests for 


CockzrmouTH, CUMBERLAND.—Thursday even- 
found Mr. Gordon in the Ro 


ya 


arrangement, and the terribly inclement weather, 
was a good audience, who seemed thoroughly 
preciate Mr. Gordon's criticisms of his oppo- 
1 and law. Usual votes of thanks. 


Dwestablishment and Disendowment. Mr Shaw- 
presid was a capital company. 
Persons present from adjoining places asking for 


week Mr. Gordon is amongst miners of a 
different class—the salt-miners of Cheshire. The 
Carlisle debate is now fixed for the 29th and 30th 
„ in the new Victoria Hall in that merry 
border city, and the utmost interest prevails. 


Tae APPROACHING LIBERATION CONFERENCE. — 
On Friday, the Manchester Conference Committee 


will be held in the Memorial Hall in the morning of 
the day named, and will be followed by a meeting 
in the Free-trade Hall at night. A large number 
of invitations have been sent to the society's sup- 
porters in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, Cheshire, and the North Midland 
Counties, but other friends who wish to attend will 
be at liberty to do so. It will however, be 
needful for those who propose to be present 
to obtain cards of admission from the London 
office, or from the society’s agent in Man- 
chester, Mr. J. F. Alexander. Several of the 
leaders of the movement have intimated their inten- 
tion to be present. The circular convening the 
conference, which is signed by the officers of the 


Central Executive, and of the Manchester District 
Council, the Yorkshire District Council and of the 
Manchester and Salford Auxiliary—refers to the 
ecclesiastical events of the late parliamentary ses- 
sion, with the legislation which may be anticipated 
next year, the condition of the Established Churches 
of England and Scotland, and the state of public 
opinicn in both countries in regard to the question 
of disestablishment” as farnishing ‘‘ abundant 
reasons for urging attendance at these meetings. 
It adds, In the present aspect of public affairs 
there is everything to encourage us; but our hopes 
can be realised only in proportion to the use made 
of our opportunities, and, while we have so many 
incentives to increased exertions, there is nothing to 
justify the slightest abatement of zeal, vigilance, and 
discretion.” 


CHURCH AND STATE ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


On Friday the Archbishop of Cologne was re- 
leased, after an imprisonment of six months and 
nine days. The rest of his term has been remitted, 
in consideration of the withheld and the 
money obtained from the sale of his effects. 
The Correctional Tribunal in Tréves has given a 
decision in the case of Bishop Eberhard. It de- 
clares that the fine inflicted upon him has been 
discharged, both through the confiscation of his 
revenue, and the imprisonment he has under- 
gone, and it the prelate’s releace. 
The Hesse-Darmstadt Parliament is discussing a 
facsimile of the Prussian Ecclesiastical Laws. e 
clauses already put to the vote were passed by a 
majority of two-thirds. In some respects, the new 
gras beyond the Felek lngisietion is scops, for it 
oes 0 islation in scope, for it 
n Baden, by 
making it an offence in a priest to use his spiritual 
office in any way for the purpose of influencing 
elections. No spiritual penalty inflicted by any 
Church power is in future to be allowed that can in 
aay weg Wanee upon the civic rights of the alleged 
ender. i processions are no longer to 
occupy the public roads without the previous per- 
mission of the civic authorities. No new 
establishment of any religious order is to be founded 
in any part of the Grand Duchy, nor are those now 
existing to receive any additional members; the 
— exceptions allowed being the Ursuline nuns 
other sisterhoods 


education, whose continuance may be permitted by 
er in the case of each house from the 
inister of the Interior. 
The Catholic vicar of Posen has been forcibly 
éjected from the province of Bren. Herr von 
iegolewsky, a landed ietor, who is the 
of tke church of Maiewski, has been 
arrested by the authorities for refusing to give up 
the ecclesiastical funds and registers. 


last Wednesday. 2 the Prussian corre- 
spondent of the Times, Her Majesty's change of re- 
ligion has led to a ru between her and her 
eldest son, the King. The Queen has long wished 
to abjure Protestantism, but was prevented by her 
husband, and, after the death of the late King, by 
her son. It appears, however, that the vicar of a 
lonely Tyrolese village in which she spent the 
summer in fixing her resolution. She 
is the first Catholic Queen of Ravaria, it having 
always been the practice uf the Bavarian So 
to marry Protestant ladies, in deference to the feel- 
ings of the large number of their sub who 
belong to the Lutheran Church. The Queen has 
never exercised political influence. 


ura, thirty-five 
Communities have been constituted with- 


jorit 1 Af — Fath 1 the 
majori ow er i 

adeleine Church for week-day 
. Father Hyacinthe first 
use the Fusterie Oh 


the Madeleine. The refusal, as . 
Journal de Geneve, was based on his bei 


towards the State and the Old Catholic community. 


The Council of the Church Association has re- 
ceived 12,000 signatures to the memorial against 
the sanction of the eastward position, etc. 

The Company inted to revise the authorised 
version of the Old Testament concluded their 
— — session on Oct. 7, at the Jerusalem 
Chamber. The revision was continued as far as 2 
Samuel vii. 8. 

The Dublin Mail has the best authority for stating 
that the charges of the Times respecting the ordina- 
tion of youths and others, for the corrupt purpose of 


spoiling the surplus fund of the Irish Church, have 
no application at least to the diocese of Dublin, in 


which devote themselves to | con 


which no relaxation of canonical rules in any par- 

Mr. Giapstone on Rirvatism.—Mr. Gladstono, 

pareapendints whe hare elton te bite selpedting 

ents w ve ten to him g 
his essay on Ritual. He also acknowledges the 
“striking sermons” that have been ed on 
the same article, and would seem to be quite satis- 
fied with the results he has attained. The Con- 
temporary Review containing the article has reached 
a tenth edition. 

Anti-Rirvatist Mxxrixa.—A weg, Row roma 

yaw | of representative Evangelica urchmen, 
i and lay, was held in the Albion Hotel 
Brighton, on Thursday evening last, when resolu- 
tions were unanimously pledging them to 
resist all attempts at rubrical revision in an anti- 
Protestant direction, and more icularly pro- 
posals to legalise vestments and the eastward 
position. The meeting was private.— Record. 

Tue Free Cuorcn or ENOLA ND Movement. — 
tye pape gh there is likely to be a seces- 
sion of a number of Churchmen in the vicinity of 
Highgate and Kentish Town, on account of Ritual- 
ism. A meeting has been held in that neighbour- 
hood with a view of establishing a Free Church of 

d, and was attended by a number of influen- 

ial residents. A wealthy tleman has given a 

valuable site for a new ch and immediate steps 

are to be taken for its erection there. We hear also 

that a Free Church of England service has been 

started at Bishop’s Cleve, Gloucestershire, which is 
well attended. Rock. 

Awnorner Secession.—Lady Beaumont, of Carl- 
ton Towers, Goole, bas been received into the 
Roman Catholic Church. Lady Beaumont is the 
daughter of the late Lord Kilmaine, an Irish Pro- 
testant peer, but though she married the late Lord 
Beaumont, a Catholic, she remained Protestant 
during the lifetime of her husband, and her sons 
22 up as Protestants. Hor eldest son, 
the present Lord Beaumont, no sooner attained his 
majority than he became a Roman Catholic, and 
now his mother, Lady Beaumont, has followed his 
example. The Hon. M. Stapylton, the younger 
brother, still remairs in the Protestant Church. 

Tae Doxx or NoRTHUMBERLAND AND THE CHURCH 
or Rome.—The Record is requested to state, on 
the part JJ 4 * — Say wy WP — the 
re which has peared in y rs 
of his conversion — occasionally by the addi. 
tion of that of the duchess) to Romanism is, in all 


of the public mind, with respect to such c of 
creed, seems to render it a duty 2 the false - 
hood an immediate and widel?-sp refutation. 


— 3 a od pr Rage rome * Porte has authori- 
tatively deni egation of a persecuting polic 
being followed towards Moslems — to 


military service. As evidence of its aoa faith, 
the Porte will accept substitutes on the usual terme. 


minister, who has arrived at nearly fourscore 
should have to give way for a young man not long 


knowledge that it was to be follow Youth ; but 

Sr yom a then — 

y 0 

living was te be eat, ond in that 

case was, unnecessarily be sur- 

filled, 

has 

and 

him 

the bishop altogether refuse to Mr Side. 

arc er acce r. Side- 
bottom’s resignation, Mr. Curteis have 


4 
8 
= 
4 
9 
: 


Spectator remarks 
ighton does not seem to be very representative 


there seem to throw cold water on all plans for 
giving the laity an efficient voice in the organisation 
of the Church, and to restrict their views of Church 
Reform to plans for the better representation of 
the clergy. The truth is, that these clergymen 
really get into the way of thinking that the unction 
they — the bishop’s hands give them, con- 


the faith of th as much right to settle 
the faith of the laity and prescribe their forms of 
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worship, as the Roman theory of an infallible Church 

ives to the members of an (icumenical Council. 

ne thing is very certain. Parliament has the 
supreme control of the Established Church, and 
Parliament, containing, es it does, very large 
elements of non-Anglican belief, will never consent 
to discuss minutely the conditions of church- 
membership or of clerical subscription. If a body 
of any kind can be formed, containing a sufficiently 
large infusion of manly lay element, to advise Par- 
liament on the subject of Church comprehension 
and ion, it is likely enough that Parliament 
will take the advice of such a y. But if not, 
the knot must be cut instead of untied. Rather 
than debate continually articles of belief, in a hete- 
rogeneous body of Atheists, Theists, Jews, Roman 
Catholics, and every shade of orthodox and hete- 
rodox Protestants, or, still worse, rather than allow 
itself to be guided by such a body as the clerical 
Convocation which now exists, Parliament willevade 
the difficulty by telling the Church to shift for 
herself. Disestablishment must come, if the Esta- 
blishment remains with its hands tied, unable to 
widen, or even to propose to propose to widen, con- 
ditions virtually dating from the sixteenth century, 
and which seem suitable only to the medicated, 
shrinking imagination of a lot of clergym 

Taz Dominica, War 1x Exerer.—Th@€xeter 
correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, writing on 
Monday night, says: Fresh bitterness has been 
engendered by an ‘address,’ signed by thirteen 
clergymen of Exeter, in which it is contended that 
Dominicals are taxes in lieu of tithes—that, in fact, 
they have been decided in a court of law to be 
tithes. The objectors, however, say there is no 
clear evidence of their origin or any Act of Parlia- 
ment sanctioning hem; there is nothing but cus- 
tom to go upon, and upon the custom only have 
the magistrates decided against the recalcitrants. 
Further, as tending to keep the strife alive, the 
Rev. J. B. Strother has put a bailiff in possession of 
the s of another parishioner who refuses to pay 
Dominicals, and I am informed that distress warrants 
will follow in nine or ten other cases. Of the four 
clergymen who have made themselves most con- 
spicuous in this war, however, two only have as yet 
gone to the extreme of ‘selling up’—Rev. J. B. 
Strother and Rev. J. Pearse. The other two, Rev. 
A. H. Hamilton and Rev. J. Iugle, have contented 
themselves, the former with summoning a few 
objectors only, and the latter with upholding on » 
public platform his right to Dominicals. The 
magistrates make no secret of their sympathy with 
the ‘martyrs,’ and an influential county magi- 
strate Writes in the Western Times an indignant pro- 
test — Dominicals, and has sent 3“ to the 
Anti-Dominical Committee, who are continually re- 
ceiving donations from high quarters. Another 
clergyman, the Rev. A. B. Savile, rector of Shilling- 
ford, has subscribed. Sandford’s which were 
‘sold’ for about 3/1, have been replaced by as 
nearly as possible similar gooda, which have cost 
127, and the committee have decided to test the 
legality of the auctioneer’s proceedings in a court of 
law. Altogether the matter — to give rise 
to plenty of litigation. An indignation meeting is 
to be held to-night (Tuesday). 

M. Guizor’s Conression or Farru.—In the last 
number of Christianisme au XIX. Siécle, the follow- 
ing extract from M. Guizot’s will is printed 
die in the bosom of the Reformed Christian 
of France, in which I was born, and in which 
gratulate myself on having,been bora. In re 
attached to her, I have always exercised that li 
of conscience which she allows to her atheren 
their relations with God, and which she invoked 
for her own basis. I have inquired, I have doubted ; 
I have believed in the sufficiency of the human 
mind to resolve the problems presented to it by 
the universe and by man, avd in the power of the 
human will to goverm man’s life in accordance with 
its law and ite moral purpose. After having lived, 
acted, and reflected long, | have remained, and atill 
remain, convinced that neither the universe nor 
man suffice either to ex — or to goveru themselves 
naturally by the mere force of fixed laws to which 
they are subject, and of human wills that are 
brought into play. It is my profound faith that 
God, who crea the universe and man, governs, 
upholds, or modifies them either by general, and, 
as we say, natural laws, or by special and, as we 
call them, supernatural acts, emanating, as do also 
the laws, from His perfect and free wisdom 
and His infinite power, which it is given to us to 
—— in their effects, but forbidden to 
u in their essence and design. Thus I 
have returned to the convictions in which I was 
cradled. Still firmly attached to reason and liberty 
which I have received from God, and which are my 
honour and my right in this world, though I have 
returned to feel myself a child under the hand of 
God, sincerely resigned to my large share of weak- 
ness and ignorance, I believe in God, and adore 
Him without secking to comprehend bim. I recog- 
nise Him present and at weak not only in the fixed 
system of the universe and in the inner life of the 
soul, but also in the history of human society, 
specially in the Old and New Testamentse—monu- 
ments of revelation and Divine action, by the media- 
tion and sacrifice of our Saviour Jesus Christ for the 
salvation of the human race. I bow myself before 
the mysteries of the Bible and the Gospel, and I 
stand aloof from the discussions and the scientific 
solutions by which men have tried to explain them. 
I trust that God will allow eat inthe ght a 


Christian ; and I am convinced that in the light on 
which I am about to enter we shall see y the 
purely human origin and the vanity of the greater 


part of our discussions here below 
things.” 

Tue Bisnor or MANCHESTER ON CHRISTIANITY. 
—-The Bishop of Manchester preached on Sunday 
morning to a crowded congregation at the Chapel 
Royal, Savoy, from the text Ephesians iv. 17— 20. 
In the course of his sermon the bishop said that M. 

seemed to think that the founder of 
Buddhism had a higher conception of the duty of 
bumanity than Christ, and many said that the 
teaching of Socrates was as good as that of St. Paul; 
that even the doctrines of the great Chinese moralist 
did not fall much behind the ethics of the Testa- 


taunt to make, and a hard 
Christiani was but a civilised 
of high-sounding 
and transcendental doctrines never trans- 
deeply influencing, the actual 
tay Fees or himself, mitting and 
uy a — 2 g at 
the thought a thing so mighty as Christ's 
pel ‘might have been for the regeneration of 
man, for the healing of the grievous sores and the 
saddest sorrows to which humanity was liable, had 
been frustrated by the faint-heartedness, the half- 
heartedness, the lethargy, the indifference, and the 
fashionableness of men and women—admitting all 
these with a sadness of shame, he yet must confess 
he did not exaetly see the reason why clever men 
should seem to find so exquisite a pleasure and 90 
much 15 in gg te high ideals. The Gos- 
put before man high ideals; it told him what 
“ was, and of a glorious destiny in a world to 
come, wherein he might be developed in the like- 
ness of the an or, as St. Paul has said, into a 
Rlorious body like Christ 8. That fair vision had 
the merit of being not antecedently improbable. He 
imagined that if there was any troth in the theory 
of evolution, there might be such an ideal state to 
be reached in the Church; but that high ideal 
was being swept away, and men, instead of doing 
like the Apostle did, forget the things which were 
behind, sought to prolong their vision beyond the 
horizon by experimental evidence. They set their 
eyes u the finely granular albumen in which 
men of science saw the promise and of every 
form of life; but how did that help a man to do 
bis duty better in this nineteenth century, so long 
after the blessed Gospel had been proclaimed to 
the world? Was the world so pure, so unselfieh, so 
fall of 24 and the spirit of devotion to duty, 
that it could afford to dispense with the highest 
motives and the noblest exemplar? Had any one 
ever honestly compared the teaching of Christ or of 
Paul with the teaching of Socrates, or of Confucius, 
or of Sakyamouni, or of Mahomet, and come to the 
conclusion that the one had no more claim than the 
other to the title of divine? To his apprehension 
the difference was so tas to amonnt not only to 
a = of degree, but to an absolute difference 
in kind. 


Correspondente. 
— 
FARM LABOURERS’ WAGES. 
- To the Aitor of the Nonconformist, 


Sin,—As a constant reader of your paper, wi ll you 
allow me to offer a few remarks upon your article of last 


‘| week on “‘ Labourers’ Wages and the Price of Whest.” 


During the controversy on the labour question that has 
been going on for the last two or three years, nothing 
has struck me so much as the amount of ignorance 
shown—not only as regards facts, but as rogurds the 
simplest economic principles, by many who bave taken 
part ia the controversy. Not a few of our public writers 
and platform orators seem, on this qnestion, to be not 
much before the country rustic, who would perhaps not 
deny that the sun rises and sets according to the laws 
of nature, but would neither understand nor believe 
that laws had anything to do with the thunderstorm, 
or the appearance of a comet. 

The article in question proceeds upon the assump- 
tions —first, that the labourer is helplessly in the hands 
of his master; and, second, that there is no other 
reason why the wages of agricultural labourers are 
now somewhat falling than the one given—viz., the fall 
in the price of wheat. In proof of which you say— 
“The supply of labour is not more abundant than it 
was last year, and the work to he done sbout the same.” 
Now it is evident that upon this last statement the whole 
question hinges. The reason given by some farmers 
for reducing wages may have no more to do with their 
power to effect the reduction than the reason gi ren by 
the late Emperor Napoleon for attemptiog his march 
to Berlin had to do with his ability to reach that city. 
The real fact is that ordinary farm work is much for- 
warder this year than it was last, while the supply of 
labour has of late considerably increased. I have not 
for the last seven years during any summer had so 
many men apply for work as during the last six months, 
with the exception of the month of barvest. And 
reports from all parts of the country agree in this—that 
labour of late bas become more abundant. Even io 
tbe North I understand wages have recently somewhat 
fallen. So far from the contemplated fall in wages 
proving, as you say, that there is, in the proper sense 
of the term, no wage market in existence,” it is exactly 
because the wage market is worse that prices are some- 
what falling. To give an instance. In this neighbourhood 
it has been a very common thing of late years for a 


labourer if he happened not to be able to get a job he | 


on Divine 


liked, to go, perhaps for a few weeks only, to the 
Northamptonshire Ironstone Works. Not only is he 
unable to do this now, but many of the men employed 
regularly at those works have been discharged and have 
had to seek work elsewhere. 

The old principle of graduating the rate of wages 
according to the price of wheat may be absurd, and it 
scarcely obtains now to any appreciable extent. la- 
deed, wages here are, I believe, Ia. per week higher 
than they were in 1847, when wheat touched 15s, per 
bushel. But I fail to see why even this principle is 
less fair or advantageous to the labourer than that you 
commead—of paying in proportion to the supposed 
profits of the employer. The ironmaster regulates the 
wages of his workmen according to the rise or fall in 
the price of iron. If the farmer does the same with 
wheat, I do not see how the incidert of the employer's 
profit affects the workman, if the principle is legiti- 
mately carried out in both cases. On the contrary, the 
farm-labourer gets his highest wage when he most needs 
it, and it is very often just the contrary with the iron- 
worker. And if we look a little closer at the matter, I 
think we sball see that, even in the case of the iron- 
master, it is not because of his increased profit he pays 
higher wages, but in order that he may retain and 
attract labour when be most needs it. 

Yourself, and many, others, who have discusse/ this 
question, seem to treat of the agricultural labourers as 
though they were a kind of distinct caste, outside as it 
were the operation of economic law. And this is the 
real reason why most of what has been said and written 
on behalf of the labourer and unionism seems to have 
entirely missed the mark. And this too is the main 
cause of the recent breakdown of the Union. The 
agricultural labourer forms part of a whole, and he is 
as intimately connected with that whole as it is possible 
to be- that whole being the entire body of what i+ calle. 
the unskilled labourers of the country. It is the easiest 
thing possible for the farm-labourer—especially the 
young men - to take up almost any other kind of un- 
skilled labour. The means of transit are cheap, and 
available. There is a constant stream flowing from our 
villages to the towns and mannfactaring districts —also 
asmall return stream. And the farmer has no more to 
do with fixing the permanent price of labour than he 
has to do with fixing the price of wheat. He may for 
the moment come down upon the labourer when he 
cannot help himself, just as he may in a season of 
scarcity hold back his wheat for a short tims, but a ro. 
action is sure to be the consequence. 

During the past year the editor of the Agricultural 
Guzette published a series of reports on the wages 
of agricultural labourers throughout the country, 
the correctness of which has not, I believé, 
I gave 178. as the sum a labourer 
in money and kind, averaging his 
wages for the year, in North Bedfordshire; Mr. C. 


Howard gave 188. for the south of the county —giving a 
mean of 17s. 6d. for Bedfordshire. The other day I 
asked a fine young fellow, porter at the Bedford 
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there is admitted to be bo surplus of labour, wages 
have been reduced, and the reason openly given is the 
drop in the price of wheat. Our correspondent must 
be perfectly aware that at this time of the year farm- 
labourers, without any effective union to give them 
courage and support, are to a very great extent at the 
mercy of their employers. They cannot migrate or emi- 
grate with advantage just as winter is approaching, and 
consequently they are compelled to accept anything short 
of starvation wages. We quite agree with our correspon- 
dent that if the screw is turned too tightly 6 reaction 
is likely to follow, and one object of our article was to 
warn the farmers of this. We should object just as 
strongly to a rise of wages in proportion to 4 rise in the 
price of wheat as we have objected to the converse, 
holding that the “ patriarchal” principle applied to the 
payment of labour is in the long run mischievous, 
although at times it may afford to labourers a higher 
rate of wages than they would otherwise obtain.— Ep, 
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LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
RECEPTION OF THE DEPUTATION FROM MADAGASCAR. 

There was a large meeting at the Weigh House 
Chapel on Friday evening last, assembled to wel- 
come the Rev. Dr. Mullens and the Rev. J. Pillans, 
on their return from Madagascar, and to hear from 
those gentlemen an account of what they had seen 
and heard in reference to the state of the churches 
daring their prolonged stay in that island. The 
chair was taken by Mr. A. Marshall, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the London Missionary 
Society, who was supported by a considerable 
number of eminent ministers and laymen. 
The proceedings commenced by the singing of the 
166th Hymn, How are thy ‘servants blest, O 
Lord!“ 

The Cuarrman then explained that the object of 
the meeting was to welcome the Rev. Dr. Mullens 
and the Rev. John Pillans after their long absence 
in Madagascar, on a visit made at the request of 
the Directors of the London Missionary Society. 
These gentlemen would give the meeting an account 
of the present state of Christianity in the island, 
and of the work which the society is doing there 
in conjunction with other Christian bodies. God 
had been pleased to honour the London Missionary 
Society and to make it largely instrumental in 
turning Madagascar from heathenism and idolatry 
to the almost exclusive profession of Christianity. 
The directors of the society felt certain that, when 
the churches generally heard the account of the 
state of Christianity there, and the longing that 
there was for farther teaching and Christian effort 
amongst the inhabitants, numerous prayers would be 
offered up, and every effort made on the part of the 
churches to enable the society to continue the good 
work until the whole of the island was pre-eminently 
a Christian one. (Applause.) 

The Rev. W. Curnspertson then offered prayer, 
after which 

The Rev. Dr. MuLLEns proceeded to address the 
meeting. After expressing his thankfulness to 
God on behalf of himself and colleague for their 
preservation during their absence from this country 
amid all the trials and difficulties which beset 
them in Madagascar, the rev. Doctor tendered his 
warmest thanks to the Diroctors of the London 
Missionary Society, and to the friends at home, for 
the hearty reception Mr. Pillans and himself had 
received that evening. In going to Madagascar, 
he said, and travelling over the island, he must 
confess to a certain amount of disappointment in 
certain aspects of the country. He had often 
heard of Madasgacar as a very beautiful country ; 
and in certain parts of the island he certainly 
witnessed that beauty and enjoyed it very much. 
The climate is tropical, and in the lowest parts of 
the island the vegetation is profuse, the forests 
dense, the waters come down from the hills, and 
the hot sun and the rich soil in the bottoms of 
the hills and valleys produce abundance of vegeta- 
tion of all kinds. Some of the trees were very 
peculiar, and had beauties of their own. Going 
from the eastern coast to the interior, one is met 
by huge walls and hills, and after gradually wind- 
ing and climbing through the undergrowth of trees 
for several days, the great rolling plain of Imerina 
is reached. The valleys of this provi ice are well 
watered by constantly running streams, and the 
villages cluster round the foot of the majestic 
hills, which, as they glow red in the setting sun, 
strike the beholder with wonder. On coming to 
the central parts of the province, however, and the 
province south of it, called the Betsileo province, 
he was rather disappointed to find at the height of 
4,500 feet above the ses, a high south-east wind, 
which was the great trial of , blowin 
as it did over the plain, destroying vegetation 
preventing the growth of trees. ‘There were 
scarcely any trees to be found in this region, or 
even brush wood, and fuel was consequently scarce. 
The forms of the hills are very wonderful, and 
almost innumerable, and the fatigue which resulted 
from journeying up and down them for several 
days, became almost unbearable. Yet there 
was beauty even in the trial. Hills to him have 
always spoken with great force and power; and in 
the bright, clear air, with the brilliant blue sky 
over head all day long, and lit up the most 

lowing fires in the clear evenings, with the won- 
erful moon which came out with a silvery radi- 
ance indescribable, there was great compensation 
every day and night for the trials of the journey, for 
the scattered character of the vil and popula- 
tion, and for the number of the hills and the diffi- 
culties of the roads. His colleague and himself 
both found, wherever they went, wonderful and 
numerous sources of enjoyment. They could look 
with pleasure on the pools where they saw the blue 
water-lilies flourishing, and upon the numerous 
streams issuing from the hills, and with 
pleasure still upon the rising terraces aE ga 
: hills higher and like 


carried up the higher 


— 


little staircases, right away to the fountain 
where, from the nook, the little stream came out 
and was led down step by step, lower and lower 
watering these little narrow hillsides, until at last 
out of it all came great crops of rice for the suste- 
nance of the people who depend upon the water, and 
the rain, the sunshine, and the rich bottoms of 
the fields for the due support of physical life. They 
found the provinces they traversed very widely 
extended, but very poorly peopled. The extent to 
which the population is scattered was astonishing. 
He and his e had come to one conclusion on 
the subject—that the population of these great pro- 
vinces had been rather over-stated. The province 
of Imerina —the most advanced and a ter a of all, 
and which had almost in hun in sight 
as they travelled through it had, even in the very 
best part of the country, only about a million of 
population. The plain of Imerina, which conteins 
the largest number of the churches, and which is 
very fertile, is only about eighteen miles 
broad and from twenty-five to thirty miles long, and 
even then the villages are on the tails of the hills 
and hill ranges which border the great province. 
When they came to the Betsileo province they were 
inclined to think that the population was far lower 
than had ever been stated. They found that with 
the Government service and the Betsileo province, 
there were altogether between 200,000 and 250,000 
people, When they wen: to the Sihanaka country 
they found about 40,000 of a population, and 
althongh in the Sakalava country there was a far 
greater abundance of animal life than in any other 
— of the island, the population was very thin. 
ey reckoned that there were about altogether 
2,500,000 population in the island of Mada- 
gascar. It had been stated in former times that 
there was about 5,000,000, but there was not that 
number in the island now. In - „. out the 
object ſor which they were sent, one of the most 
important thi the directors charged them with 
was that they should go and personally visit, as far 
as possible, all those spheres of missionary labour 
in which the missionaries were already engaged or 
to which their attention might be directed. After 
the burning of the idols about six years ago there was 
a consequent spread of Christianity in Madagascar, 
and many at home were anxious that the mission 
should be enlarged. On two ovcasions in recent 
years an endeavour had been made to effect the 
enlargement. When his colleague and himself 
were requested to go to Madagascar, they did not 
go to criticise or find fault with anyone, to correct 
any great mistakes or to show the missionaries that 
they did not understand their work ; but because 
they felt that the missionaries already there could 
not fulfil all the purposes which the directors and 
the Christian constituencies of the society had in 
view for the extension of the mission. On the other 
hand, it had been found that, notwithstanding the 
numerous letters which had been received by the 
society from the missiovaries, no amount of corre- 
5 could keep the directors informed of all 
wanted to know ; and they, as well as he (Dr. 
Mullens), felt that nothing less would suffice than 
that one or two or three, well acquainted with the 
mind of the board and the of the consti- 
tuents at home, should go out, and by constant, 
close personal intercourse with their brethen, the 
missionaries, explain to them what the society 
wished, and to learn what they wished for the 
society. They hal a friendly purpose alone in view 
in going out. They had had many opportunities of 
consulting their brethren in the island; but it was 
not all pleasant, for in those consultations there 
wore many differences of opinion and collisions ; 
bat as they were Englishmen, and had a good deal 
of human nature in the discussions were con- 
ducted with good temper, and the end was that 
they were able, with very little real difficulty, so to 
combine their judgments, and come to such a sub- 
stantial agreement, that an enlarged framework had 
been shaped for ing on the mission in Mada- 
gascar, which the directors in London would fiud 
no difficulty in approving and varrying into effect. 
(Applause.) Although the mission had its head- 
quarters in the capital well 


| 


the contrary, the work was only begun. 
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missionaries had been as far back as six years ago» 
and also toa section of the country in the north- 
west where no English missionary had up to that 
time ever penetrated, and everywhere were to be 
found Christian converts and Christian churches, 
and also some of the Hova officers who had gone 
from the capital to the most distant districts, and 
were acting as pastors, teachers, and advisers of the 
local churches. Some of them were admirable 
Christian men, and were striving in the silence of 
those retired localities to serve their Master, their 
countrymen, and their generation, ‘‘according to the 
will of God.” The deputation were enabled to shi 
out, without much difficulty, their work, which in- 
volved the furnishing and fitting of theological institu- 
tionsand the location of new ones ; the consideration of 
the claims of the Normal School, the Girls’ Central 
School, the churches in the capital and in the dis- 
tricts ; the claims of education and of native agency 
generally in fact, everything involved in a largely- 
spread missionary agency. As a result of the 
voluntary burning of the idols in Madagascar some 
years ago, about 300,000 people in the course of 
two or three years formed themselves into congre- 
gations, built chapels all over the country, and 
again and again asked of the missionaries, the 
Government, the Prime Minister, or anybody that 
would _ to them, what the new religion was of 
which they had heard. They said, We have 
burned our idols, given up our idolatry, but we 
don’t know what to do. What is this Book? Who 
is Jesns Christ of whom we hear? Send us 
teachers It would be a mistake to suppose that 
these 300,000 people were all Christians, or that 
they did not require any further 11 On 
t was 
just because so much been done, and so much 
more remained to be done, that the society’s mis- 
sionaries in the island were overloaded with work, 
and that the health of one and another of them 
to break down under the heaviness of the 
burden. It was, however, a pleasant burden. 
They —— T day alter ars, — meet the 
tors an o volan reac who sprung up 
— them, and — a tell “2 others the 
t would, 


iends at 
Antananarivo, stated that about 60,000 out of the 
300,000 were on the nominal roll of church- 
members ; but he reminded the conference that there 
was good reason to find fault with the easiness 
and readiness with which the native pastors— 
especially those at a distance from the — 
missions—admitted members into the church. 

roblem most calling for solution was how this 
ould be properly decreased— 
or rather, how it should not be increased ex by 
the addition of thoroughly trustworthy be- 
lieving converts, To take it at its lowest, there 
were in the course of five or six years, since the 
mission was renewed, 300,000 


e in 
car mr | instruction and enlightenment. Of 
these 60, en 
or 25,000 of whom the society's 

considerable confidence ia. Such A [oor afte 
had never yet been seen in the whole h of the 


Christian „Hear, hear,” and applause.) 
io was exh of this SAG00 tanh the men ook Women 


were to be taken, who, their exam their 
words, their efforts, and 4. supply 
to the t among the larger band the know- 
ledge, the stimulus, and the enlightenment of 


r A. Xi 
sure to colleague himself to be present 

the ing of one of the memorial churches. It 
must be remembered that at the wise suggestion of 
Mr. Ellis the places where several of the mission- 
aries had su during thé memorable days 
of persecution, were set apart as sites for the erec- 


over the land for that an 


tion of Christian churches. The King readily gave 
in basta 


about 14,0001. was collected for the building 
supplied with | When the deputation arrived, one of the most im- 


men, and although there was a college well | portant of these churches built on the spot from 
which the martyrs of 1849 were thrown over the 


instructed by at least two competent bre- 
thren, and a normal school well cared for, 
besides an i tor or director of public instruc- 
tion, while the directors sympathised with the 
brethren of the medical mission, and while they 
havc superior schools aud able competent pastors in 


cliff, was unfinished, but they urged it on to its 
completion so that they would be enabled to open 
it on the 24th of March, the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the day on which the vey my 

They saw many of the relatives of martyrs ; 


all the churches iu the capital together with a aud such was the intense affection and respect with 


number of district superintendents, they yet telt 


that it was of the greatest importance, considering 
the large number of con ions and converts, 
that several of the brethren should be placed at 
centres of usefulness some distance from the capital, 
where, in their various spheres, they might also 
visit a large number of churches, and be at hand to 
arrange aud settle any difficulties that might arise. 
This wad no easy task, but happily, before the 
deputation arrived, the missionaries had appvioted 
small committees of two and three of their own 
number, who were requested to go into different 

of the Imerina and Betsileo provinces to 
examine into the claims of various towns in certain 
sections of the country, and to give in writing their 
opinion as to the best mode and place for forming 
new stations and locating fresh English missionaries. 
It was, however, the duty of the deputation to 
visit all those places; and during their residence in 
Madagascar they wentintoevery 1 where their 
brethren were with the exception of one 
or two towns in the Betsileo country. They went 
northward to a district where one of the society's 


which these of the past 
that their nearest kindred were always unwilling to 
talk about them, because they knew that 
fidelity must one day be acknowledged by 
Master Himself. The honour and respect in which 
the martyrs were generally held among the natives 
was of the highest order. They were now understood 
and appreciated, and held out as an example 
for the present generation to follow. Several 
English addresses and sermons were given, 
which were interpreted often with difficulty. 
The native missionaries also shared in these pro- 
ceedings, and several of them alluded in the most 


rs and the sufferers of those days assem 
companions to worship. They 
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seen the underground passages into which they de- 
scended in order to hide themselves when the 
soldiers came into the beuses, and the passages by 
which they got out of the town where they were 
living, to esvape among the rocks on a dark and 
stormy night in order to shun the men who were 
hunting after their lives. Several men had at one 
time been taken from the island and sold into 
slavery. One of them was purchased by a French 
priest, who carried him to the island of Bourbon in 
the hope that he might become a Catholic and so 
aid the cause of the Roman Catholic priests ; but 
he was found to be a Protestant, and he was so 
faithful, so simple hearted, energetic, and zealous, 
and always so ready to talk to everybody about the 
— Gospel of Christianity, and how Jesus d.ed 
or the sons of nen, that the Catholic priests were 
— 15 glad to get rid of him, and to send him 
b to Madagascar. (Laughter and applause.) 
It had been, said Dr. Mullens, a wonderful year, so 
varied were the topics which they might speak of, 
and the incidents which had occu to them, so 
deeply interesting were the interviews with these 
aative converts, as well as the brethren of their own 
mission, whose labours they (the deputation) were 
anxious to assist and make complete. He would 
only add a word upon a topic which would be 
viewed no doubt by his hearers with intense inte- 
rest—pnamely, the attitude of the Government 
towards the movement, the feelings of the higher 
classes of suciety in the capital and the island, and 
also what were their future prospects. When his 
colleague and himself arrived in Madagascar they 
informed the Prime Minister and the Queen and 
officers around them the purpose they had in view, 
and from the first were in continual intercourse with 
them. Knowing also that people in small 
communities their jealousies and doubts, 
they made it a point simply, truly, and frankly to 
tell the officials everything they wanted to do, 


everything they were doing, and everything they 
had done; and so an interesting — of letters 
were passing between them (the deputation) and 
8 they „ truly call their friend, =. 
e Minister of Madagascar— Lr 0 
was most gratified to be — the various 
incidents of the different journeys. When the 
deputation went out, the directors of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, knowing what the Queen and the 
Prime Minister had done in ing the mission, felt 
that it was right to offer their thanks to them for 
the interest had taken in the welfare of the 
people, and for all the kindly co-operation the mis- 
sionaries met with at their hands. The Queen and 
Prime Minister were very gratified to receive these 
assurances at the hands of the deputation. It 
would be remembered that an address was sent out, 
— those thanks in writing, which was 
beautifully illaminated by Waterlow and Co. The 
tation met the King and Queen in the capital, 
where the presentation of the address was made, 
together with various presents from the directors to 
the King and Queen and several members of the 
Government, in token of the deep interest they had 
taken in the welfare of the people. From time to 
time the deputation, with the assistance of their 
missionary brethren, had interviews with the Prime 
Minister on various important points. Th did 
not always take the shape they would have |i 
but there was one thing of which he could assure 
the meeting—that their missionary brethren in 
were true Englishmen and true Non- 
conformists. ( Hear, hear,” and applause.) They 
had heard too much in their own country of the 
Act of Uniformity and all its benefits ever to doubt 
what their course would be in Madagascar ; and, 
whatever the authorities there might be led to do, 
he was perfectly sure that the missionary brethren 
in that island held with their brethren at that 
the Christian Church should stand N rely 
y 


upon its own resources, be a spiritual resting 
on the faith and the love it for the Lord Jesus, 
seeking its guidance, its laws, its ion, 


instruction 
rd Jesus alone. 
Taking the churches of 
also their conviction. 


ve its 8 from the Lo 
as a whole, this was 
There might be some who thought it a natural 
thing that the Queen should have the headship and 
the general direction of the affairs of the Christian 
Church in the same kind of way as she guided the 
2 nt of the ae 15 sd are «ac 
their Queen for everything—but the propor- 
tion of all these shew 5 2 aud le feel t 
— 4 so good for them as that they should 

affairs of the church within its own bounds. 
It been said by many that the missionaries 
highly approved of the Church and State being 
united in ww; but this he denied, as the 
whole of their efforts had been directed to the 
church within its own sphere. It might be asked, 
What do the people think of 4 and your 
society? What is the feeling of Queen and 
the Court concerning those to whom they had been 
indebted for more than fifty years for instruc- 
tion they had received in the lessons and doctrines 
of the Before the deputation 


assembled to, do them honour. 
to the Queen what they 
island, and reminding ber of the contents of their 
many letters, he (Dr. Mullens) again offered her, on 
behalf of himself and colleague, his thanks for the 
kindness that had been shown to them, and also 
tendered the thanks of the directors and friends at 


home for all the jee ge of ay rege the 
missionaries had enjoyed, and for the interest 
which the Queen and the Prime Minister ially 


; 


| took im the welfare of the people at large. That 


interest was real. His impression was that there 
was no single in the island of Madagascar 
who had a more deep and solid interest and regard 
for the progress of the Malagasy people in all that 
is wise and right and boly and good, for the instruc- 
tion of the young and the growth of piety amon 
the old, than the Queen of Madagascar herself. 
(Applause.) When all the pastors and members of 
the churches in the city on one day, the individual 
members of the Government—some of whom were 
reachers —on another day, and the Queen, 
rime Minister, and officers of the Government on 
a third occasion, came to bid farewell to the depu- 
tation, they over and over again charged them 
with the m e, Be sure to carry to 
our friends in land the assurance of our 
titude and love. We remember what they did 
or us in the days of Great Radama the First, when 
ou came first to the island—how much you 
laboured and suffered with us then. For all the 


love you felt for us, and the sympathy you showed 
us in the days of darkness, we thank you. You 
have renewed the mission, and we are thankful to 


see your faces to-day. Tell our brethren we thank 
them for these . They theu presented him 
with a beautifully illuminated address. The 
ambitious 1 to try and imitate the production 
of Sir Sydney Waterlow. (Laughter.) [Dr. Mullens 
then exhibited from the pulpit the address, which 
he said he had no time to read then, but that it 
pear in print.] The more he had 
— people the more he loved 
interested was he in 


and done t 
the tag haw 


igh on the 
of the martyrs ot Hie Ubeteh, The 
how true tke M y had been, how 
wship, the more 


the singing of a hymn, the Rev. Joux 
the meeting. 
had some difficulty in realising that the great reli- 
gious revolution which had taken place in Mada- 
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things that made the directors 
deputation to see, and talk with, 
native pastors of the churches 
God there. When, five years 
burned their idols, the 
into churches and built 
from that time to this continued to 
very often without having 
“The number of churches 
i ith the London 
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a little more than a year one of the first 
y ago, he - 


urches connected with it. All along the line up 
— * ne to the 2 they 
ound plent churches—very rude, very igno- 
rant, but. still in some sort of way to 


o days there, and found an 
reverent and devont. There 
were many and a number were taught 
to listen most reverently eagerly to the Divine 
Word. There was also a group of churches round 


years. They t tw 
excellent see 


the city. When they got to Sibanaka itself the 
found some thirty-one churches scattered ro 
the were eager to go to 


of all the 
the the island, because they heard 


He said he had 


was only some five yearsold. Of the history 
4 4 his hearers knew 


in possession 
knew ; h. About five years 
came a —— change which brought 


. 


— — 
— - 


churches to be found. In fact, they found churches 
all over the country, except on the western side of 
the island, which Christianity had not reached. 
Some portions of the Sakalava people are subject 
to the Hova Government, which is said to be supreme 
over the island. The va as a people have not 
ae received the Gospel. The opening made by the 
ate revolution extended over the entire Hova 
dominion. It may be asked what this opening 
meant—whether it was a mere external opening (f 
a political character coming from some in 
the Hova Government, or whether it was to be 
attributed to social or ial causes that might be 
altered some of these days? He thought not. His 
own ae u the matter was that during 
those long days of persecution, when the Christians 
were showing what the 5 was by their lives, 
through their ae also by their teaching 
and seeking to impart the knowledge to others, the 
nation was getting to understand what the Gospel 
82 and to feel it was the great master thing 
in the country. The reason of the le coming 
over in a body was to be found in the fact that they 
were thoroughly one; but the cause and character 


. —— 


of the change must be sought for in that — 
history of the le during the time of persecution. 
He believed the ‘foundations of M i 


were now thoroughly laid. It had to be a 
„a nation, and a people, and was DO 
of the return of any revolution that wonld 
carry the people back to idol He should not 
like to sa Seago wee on, aka Berar 
was a 


absorbing desire for instruction. M 
not yet got into intense moods; but 
ick, Sy . 
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days’ travel they 
Imerina, where there was a 
and seventy towns. In 
most remarkable evidence . 


and 


1 * 


‘ 


again that along the line there were 


A 


3 


had taken a hold of the people. 
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generally e about. ey replied, ‘‘ They teach 
us to abstain from all evil and to love one another.” 
But what do they teach you about Christ Him- 
self?” They gave the simple, pertinent, signifi- 
cent answer, that He was a substitute for the 
guilty. He (Mr. Pillans), had heard it said since 
e returned to this country that these people would 
get into error if they were allowed to go on in that 
way. He did not see much danger of that. When 
he asked „What do they teach you about 
the oy Rage they shook their heads, and 
one of them said, ‘‘ That isa very different ques- 
tion. nter.) They had got hold of the 
rudiments of the Gospel, and were ready for more. 
The moment he had done, they asked him, in re- 
turn, all sorts of questions, such as, Who wrote 
the Epistle to the Hebrews?” (Laughter.) ‘‘ Who 
was Melchisedec?” He remembered a clergy- 
man once trying, in the presence of about 2, 
le, to answer that last question. The new 
world and the old world were after all pretty much 
alike. They would also ask, What is the mean- 
ing of the parable of the tares?” Why did 
Christ, the Son of God, call himself the Son of 
Man? and a great many other questions. On 
another occasion a man came to him and 
asked about the pearls that were cast before 
swine; but he had not enough Malagasy 
to explain it to him. It was very painful often 
not to be able to answer these questions. After 
1 the desert they came toa line of country 
near the coast, where there were large towns and 
some exceedingly interesting churches. One of 
these towns, Tra oy; was about five or six miles 
from the junction of the Ikispa and the Betsiboka 
rivers, went in the evening to the chapel— 
a large building capable of holding 1,200 or 1,500. 
The * began to flock in, and a short time after- 


hands with 
us pray,” and offered thanksgiving to God for hav- 


brought them there, saying that it was not by 
singing and prayer 


tleman who was with them 


but they 
governor said 


the people, who were constantly 
some one to guidethem. At Mojanga, 
, there is a young — 


made to the too free admission of 
the people into the churches. In this young 
s case, he believed there was a very conscien- 
endeavour to keep the church to the true 
idea—that they must ave evidence that they be- 
lieve in the Lord and Chris . The common 
rule in the capital was that individuals wishing to 
Aar 
ve evidence of their 
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Fore 
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He 
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What they had to do was to 
astors and teachers of the oh 


F 
rf 
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from end to end of the country the churches were 
most eager to welcome a missionary from the 
society, and were willing to listen to him 
when they might not be sv ready to listen to 
another. The country was now open, and it re- 
7 missionaries—men and women to go out and 
o their part. The resp msibility — 1 the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. It would a costly 
thing to sustain it, because it was not the work of 
two or three years. The Malagasy his would 
not be of very rapid growth. They were far beck 
in the social status; and there were a t many 
difficulties to deal with which would —— 
sympathy of the society for years to come. ey 
mf, still in a state of feud ism, but the question 
of slavery was one which would have to be dealt 
with by-and-bye. There were a great many troubles, 
the settlement of which lay in the 1e-arrangement 
of the social life. His colleague and himself thought 
that there should be an effective and extensive 
body of teachers sent out to teach the Malagasy 
Christianity, and other questions would grow out 
of that by-and-bye. There was already a large 
number of Malagasy pastors able to do the work, 
to assist whom a large number of pastors, evange- 
lists, and missionaries, was wanted to take up a 
position in the centres of population. If this 
were done, in the course of ten years they 
might expect to see the Malagasy people take 
a very im t position in the world. 
When he went out he was in a different 
position from Dr. Mallens, who had a previous 
acquaintance with missionary life. He was glad in 
the course of 2 in the island — have had the 
rtunity ot ing many personal acquaintances, 
who cod ba Bear te him a2 long as be lived. The 
conclusion which he, as well as Dr. Mullens and the 
missionaries in M , had come to was that 
there was a thoroughly real work in Madagascar 
—a work which demands patience and abundant 
labour above all the outpouring of God's Spirit. 
The M wanted to have more conviction of 


personal ty—one and another standi 
out from his fellows with a real personal ,.. 
its great truths. He thought that those of them 
who had had the pri of seeing Madagascar 
would often have it in their hearts to pray that God 
would baptize the Malagasy with the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost. (Loud applause.) 

After a bymn had been sung and the benediction 


pronounced, the proceedings terminated. 


THE BAPTIST UNION. 


THE AUTUMNAL MEETING. 


In our last number we reported the opening 
proceedings of the session of the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain at Newcastle-on-Tyne. The mis- 
sionary conferencein Bewick-street Chapel on Tues- 
day, presided over by Mr. Jonathan Angus, was 
very well attended, and highly interesting. The 
first speaker was— 

BIBLE TRANSLATIONS. 


The Rev. Dr. Wenger, of Calcutta, who read 
a paper on Bibical Translations, but he had 
not proceeded far, when finding he could not be 
heard, Mr. Sampson, of Folkestone, undertook 
the reading for him. The first part of the paper 
referred to the vernacular Bible as indispensable to 
the missionary, and described the kind of Bible needed 
for that work, the real work of a translator, and the 
difficulties of the task. He stated that there are 
five Indian versions of the Bible produced by 
Baptist translators, which are in use at the present 
time, viz., the Assamese, the Oriya, the Hindi, the 
Bengali, and the Sanskrit, to which may be added 
the Hindustani. In Assamese, which is spoken by 
about three millions of people, the eutire Bible was 
orig’ ally translated by Dr. Carey, bat copies of 
that version are now scarcely to be found. An 
improved version of the New Testament, aud of the 
Psalms, was produced at a latter period by the 
American missionaries who labour in Assam. The 
Oriyd version, originally the work of Dr. Carey and 
since revised, was intended for the six or seven 
millions of people who speak the Oriya language, 
but of whom only one half live in the province of 
Orissa. The late Mr. Parsons, of Monghyr, acting 
on u priaciple laid down by Dr. Yates, produced 
a Hindi New Testament which is unanimously 
acknowledged to be a work of surpassing excellence. 
The first Bengali version was mainly the work of 
Dr. Carey, who lived to revise it three times. A 
new version was prepared by Dr. Yates, assisted by 
Dr. Wenger, the entire Bible being published in 
1845. It has since been three times revised by 
Dr. Wenger, and has passed throngh five editions, 
and with regard to large portions may be called a 
new version. The Bengali language is spoken by 
about thirty-five millions, and has a literature which 
although of recent origin, is growing with mar- 
vellous rapidity. There is also a Hindustani ver- 
sion of the New Testament intended for Maho. 
medan readers. The paper went on to refer to the 


| Sanskrit version of the yom 8 neta The meiste 


of Sanakrit in India is, per on a with the 
knowledge of Latin in Serene +t ripe 8 are not 
very numerous, but thousands have studied it with 
more or less care and success ; and these thousands 
are Brahmins, the intellectual and sucial leaders of 
native society. Dr. Carey produced the first San- 
skrit version of the entire Bible, but copies of it are 
now so scarce as to be virtually unobtainable. It 
was imperfect, and Dr. Yates determined to produce 
anew one. Parts of it were published, including 
the New Testament and after his death the work 
devolved on Dr. Wenger, who completed it with 
the assistance of native scholars. the work Dr. 
W says: 1 deeply regret that the task of 
bringing out a Sanskrit Bible did not devolve on some 
one thoroughly competent of it. The version, as it 
now stands, though happily complete, is confessedly 
imperfect and unequal. But I trust that, notwith- 
standing its defects, it may prove useful, and be of 
some help to a future transiat-r who may be raised 
up to produce a more satisfactory work.“ Dr. 

enger stated that the Bible Society is now circn- 
lating the Scriptures—even the New ‘Testament 
Ncriptares—in Hindi, Ori) a, Bengali, and Sanskrit, 
as translated by Baptist missionaries, having only 
changed the terms relating to baptism. The paper 
read by the Rev. J. Trafford, M.A., of Serampore, 
on Eduo ition as a mea s of advancing the great 
aims missions contemplate,” and the resolution of 
thanks to these missionaries for their addresses, we 
referred in our last number. In moving the reso- 
lution, the Rev. Charles Williams, of Accrington, 
said he reverenced Dr. Wenger not only for his de- 
votion to his work, but for that purity of motive 
and incorruptible integrity which characterised all 
the work he did. Tiere were none more gladly 
and gratefully welcomed than Dr. Wenger. And 
as to their friend Mr. Trafford, his last to the 
churches had gained for him many friends, and for 
his work’s sake, and for his own sake, they esteemed 
and loved him. 

MISSIONARY MEETING. 

The missi meeting held in the evening in 

Rye Hul Ch was very enthusiastic, and was 
ressed by the Revs. E. G. Gauge, of 1; J. 

—— of Barisaul ; and L. O. Skrefsrud, of Sontha- 
istan. 

The Rev. Mr. Skrefsrud made a remarkable 


, where the week before 
his speech produced a collection of 400/., the total 
cost of the new building which he wants to build in 
Sonthalistan. This splendid offering was made at 


more 
middie of November. The s 
loud cheers, 
Cardiff, to the rich men 
the-whole sum that was wanted, and offered 100/. 
as his contribution. An exciting scene followed 
this. The chairman was going to leave the others to 
give after the meeting ; but Mr. Sawday, of Penton- 
ville, said must strike while the iron was hot, 
and offered 10/. as his contribution ; another young 
minister offered 5/. Myo Arend beet earn 
the chairman gave 20/, and in a minutes the 
sum was ma ie up to 300/., plus the lady’s gold chain. 
It was inti that Mr. Skrefsrud was about to 
tto Berlia. Ashe retired from 
the chapel, the — crowded round him in hun- 

de with him and wish him God 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 

On Wednesday morning an early prayer-meeting 
was held at Marlborough-crescent C „at seven 
o'clock, over which the Rev. W. Howieson pre- 
sided. The ression of the Union was opened at ten 
o’closk, at Rye Hill Chapel, the introductory 
devotions being conducted by the Rev. T. Pot- 


the Rev. C. Stovel, who received a most enthu- 
siastic welcome from the men of the north, then read 
— — 4 4 ore of 4 Union, which * — 
uen ee e said progress in r 
— 128 thankfulness for the basis on 
which their Union was formed, and the zeal for 
working oat its principles to their result. Refer- 
ring t the statue which had been raised to Bunyan, 
at Bedford, and to the beautifying of his tomb, he 
said England and her sectaries must have changed 
most marvellously before such honours could have 
been conferred upon that pror old tinker. The 
baubles and neies of spiritual death which 
Bunyan ex were not yet abandoned ; to build 
the prophet’s sepulchre was good ; but e heart 
that beat with Bunyan’s earnest love would feel a 
greater joy when tuose who celebrated his faithful 
service should, with the love which he cherished in 
affliction, evolve that faith which jutned his soul to 
God. The bills produced and pressed, and then 
with un very emasculated, in the last 
session of Parliameut, and the Acts squeezed out of 
them, were less important in themselves than as 


in Scotland exhibi a social conflict ex- 
tending over 307 ears of a most demoralising 


bitterness. 


for regulating the garments, 
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ss and ceremonies of religious worship in 
gland increased the disclosure of national and 
moral wrongs. The bill for recovering and extend- 
ing priestly domination over English endowed 

ools, boldly unmasked the policy which legis- 
lators filled with sectarian enterprise were ready to 
adopt. These stern indications of were 
important in themselves, but their influence in 
determining the duty of that Union could not be 
defined without a careful consideration of two other 
facts. It could not be denied that Papal operations, 
concealed and open, but scientifically adjusted to 
the tastes and contentions of Englishmen, were 
every where pressing a fallacious and guilty quietude 
under pretended ecclessiastical infallibility. These 
efforts done much to infringe the civil constitu- 
tion and to „4 the ancient hierarchy of this 
country. * 4 first service to which their 1 7 
progress led them was, the ect delivery of civi 
rulere-fcom the burden of — or supplying 
religious worship. All experience proved its regu- 
lation to be — the power, as above the rights 
of question. The support of religion must devolve 
on Him who ruled the action of all worship. Reli- 
gion was the response of a living man to the living 

Ik that relationship was brokea, religion was 
com ised in the act which bears its name. All 
civil interference, therefore, mast defile its action 
and retard its growth. If men be thoughtful, and 
perplexity attend their inquiry after truth, nothing 
would be more discouraging than the fact that 
forms of worship were a for men, and that 
the support of those who conduct it was enforced 
by civil law. Religion had its call from Heaven, or 
it had none whatever that was wise and One 
step further led the victim of that error to conclude 
that a national establishment was an organisation 
formed not for the furtherance but for the corrup- 
tion of religious trath and worship. If the Convo- 
cation sh ever become unanimous in declaring 
what is the true ing and requirement of the 
ve to consider if it be 


pretences, to possess the real estate of honour- 
able ee be — — at whatever cost. 
These Bills Acta t ily abortions, 
and never mature 2 ing; still they 
united with two practical realities in proving 
what a work the 
unveiling incentives which urged intensely to its 
accomplishment. The first of these was seen but 
too distinctly in the unfolding and the extension of 


Papal theories and Papal power. That system was 
no | what it was declared to be, even in the 
C of Trent. Not on the i t and vulgar, 
bat in high places, and on men of attainments, 


the was advancing with bol of speech, 
defiant of English twa, te ing down her dioceses 
ay the soil, and declaring before God and man 
this Christianised heathen officer of ancient 
Rome is, in all things, in d, as God, whether 
honoured or dishonoured by Government or people, 
with power to coerce. The infectious resurrection 
of scepticism must be confronted by facts of present 
experience. To build a world of orlds with 
atoms which came from nowhere, rested on nothing, 
and which, guided by no one, led to no result but 
fantasy, was not their work, nor was their labour 
required tu pull it down. It would melt like a 
tower built of ice, as it did before when the Sun of 
teousness rose upon it with truthful revelation 
organised fai The Word of God was 
to be read with exactness, as when they studied 
causes revealed to them in His works; and the 
answer of His faithfulness must be declared as men 
declared the effects of scientific experiment. 
Science would then advance through all the i- 
bilities of their consciousness, and God would be 
adored in operations of grace as the cause of all 
causation. The venerable President in the closing 
section of the address said : — 


Our service will demand the earnest use of all the 
resources we have, and of all that we can obtain by 
prayer and d t use of God's appointed meaus. The 
requirements of this service reach to every pest of man 
and all that every part is able to supply. isdom and 
—— in God have opened a wide and effectual door 

fore us. We have to prove that love reciprovated in 
faith aod faithfulness secures a practical result in which 
God is ever to be adored, and men delighted. This 
living testimony is bound to prove toat moral compacts, 
made and kept between morul agents, great and small, 
result in uences more adorable than any results 
of so called sacramental grace. While disappointment 
forces its advocates into the reproach of Baal's priest- 
hood, our living assemblies ot baptized believers may 
“row together into a onenvss and vitality which exceed 
all the flattering boasts of so-called Catholicity. The 


Papists of England may thus be made to feel that uuion 
12 — the 


and 

faithfulness. 
aud State in forms ral to both, may be convineed 
that organization without God can never stand. All 


mighty evil will néver 8 felicity or peace to England 
in the Church or State. Both these organisations, in 
freedom, and in holy love, mus: learn, hke m 
before Eternal Throne, to bow and worship in the 
oneness v obedient deligh*.. 

The address ocoupied one hour and a quarter in 
delivery, and was frequently applauded. 

Dr. Green, President of Rawdon College, in moving 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman for his address, said: 
Our noble Liberal leader, Mr. Gladstone, you know, 
tells us Dissenters that we are adopting a sort of 


, Ritualism. Have we not stately edilices, noble 


organs, sweet music and chanting in our services ; 
waistcoats buttoned up to the chin, and so forth! 
Now, we are not careful to answer Mr. Gladstone 
in this matter. We know and the Ritualists know, 
and Mr. Gladstene knows as well as anybody, 
though he has not ventured to say so in the essay 
to which 1 have referred, that the question is 
whether Christ is with His people in sacramental 
presence at the invocation of a priest ; whether or 
not there is in the Church a priesthood separated 
from their fellow Christians by supernatural 
appointment, and with suapernatur grace ; 


, whether or not the one perfect Sacrifice, offered onoe 


for the sin of the world, is to oc repeated whenever 
by priestly hands the eucharist is administered to 
the faithful. Now, these are the questions, and as 
we hold in the real presence of Christ in its true 
sense, spiritual and universal; as we hold not a 
priesthood in the Church, but the priesthood of the 
Charch—( )—the universal Church of God, 
with equal right ministering in the white robes of 
purity together before His throne ; as we hold that 
there remaineth no more sacrifice for sin, but that 
ae ee ee eee ee and for ever 
comp! when the great High Priest rose to His 
throne in the heavens—as, I say, we hold all thi 


. in 

ashing tS. poi — 1 

our firet u some e m 
acts and movements which defended Kogland | 


Popery in the first said, ‘‘We laugh 
talons cow.” Whe aindy sad © 

nearly fifty years had made him feel that if ever 

— 72 uired the earnest action of unfettered 
decided men, it was now. Now they were 


bound to draw the sword, and throw away the 
scabbard 


DEPUTATION FROM NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES IN 


welcome. 
deputation for their expressions ve and sym- 
pathy. On the motion of the Rev. Dr. 

seconded by the Rev. T. Pottenger, the followin 
resolution was 


he President, in reply, thanked the 
of lo 


above all to the supreme duty of brethren.” 
THE LATE REV. W. ROBINSON. 
On the motion of the Rev. J. Mursell (who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Robinson at Kettering), seconded by 
the Rev. Dr. Underhill, the following resolution 


such thing as haughtiness or superciliousness in 
his manner; he was extremely — and kind, 
but there was no weakness in gentleness ; it 
was firm and manly. He was in a certain sense, I 
think, a model of a Christian gentleman as well as 
a model of a Christian minister. My brethren, we 
shall miss him from amongst us. 
THE EDUCATION BOARD AND PASTORS’ INCOME 


AUGMENTATION FUND. 


os 
at that session of the Union. 
Alm TO MINISTERS, 


gE é 
gE 


2 


1 


It would 

ful to instruct 

of church 

were 

this, 

merit come of age, 

and over in silence the 


proportion to increased cost of th ‘ 
all the churches should 1 lite in- 
from the day 
r families. A vote 
Mr. 


some 
addition, 
surance on the lives of oer a 


of ordination, for behoof of 
of thanks proposed to 


lace, and the Revs. C. B. Sawday and W. J. 
Ma ers in the latter. A sermon was also preached 
in Rye-hill Cha * * 

Liverpool, on The Work of the Ministry.“ 
HOME MISSIONS. 

The session was resumed on inary | morning, 
the Rev. Charles Stovel presiding. Alter a devo- 
tional service conducted by the Rev. W. Walterr, 
the Rev. John Bigwood, as the representative of 
the British and Irish Baptist Howe Mission, read a 


ron the work performed by that society. Re- 
LE. to Ireland, ke woald simply say that they 
had about twenty missiouarics nearly all of 
central station at which there wasa 

once if 

: in iti from six 

from three to twelve miles 


—— — 
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from the central stations, at which sub-stations the 


— 8 vary from twenty to a hundred per- 
sons. sub-stations were almost entirely in 


rural districts, in ied le — — 
are held, principally in farmhouses. ter 
Ear sketebing’ the history of the association, he 
said that the last showed an income for home 
urposes of 697/., and for the United Mission 1, 9521. 
e then ed to show how their work could 
be extended. First and foremost, he would urge 
the much more extensive employment of lay agency. 
There is an immense amount of spiritual strength 
and intelligence in our churches unused and un- 
develo Intelligent Christians should be trained 
to for Christ. Every church should have its 
out-stations for preaching and schools, which should 
be regularly supplied under the direction of the 
pastor. The members of the churches should be 
together in classes, and instructed for each 
t of work. The men should be 

to cultivate their gifte, under the gui of the 
minister, and to sermons for mutual criti- 
cism. Such work would be in every respect more 

rofitable, and would soon become more in 
an the miserable ings and recitations and 
entertainments now everyw found in connec- 
tion with their young men’s associations. Were 
this done, in a short time there would be bands of 
intelligent Christian workmen who would permeate 
itm 2 and every village. In connection with 
this let an earnest effort be made by every associa- 
tion to gather into groups 1 * smaller churches 
or vi congregations, appoint tors or 
ministers over them with whom the 28. 
when as may be asso- 
ciated. t is false to aid feeble 


of devoting a week 
work ; in some 
them for the same, as is the 


two or three even 
funds 


and talent thus consumed, if not wasted, in 
efforts for the conversion of their dark and 


uninstructed countrymen’? And perhaps, the time 
would come when their 1 weelt be less 
. satisfied with 
one -studied sermon a week, t their mini- 
asters must consecrate some ion of their time and 


be 
THE BAPTIST UNION AND THE SOCIETIES. 


The Rev. Richard Glover (Bristol) read a 

The desirableness of a closer 1 
the Baptist Union and the Baptist 
societies."’ He said he had to deal more especially 
with the desirableness of a closer connection between 
ist Union and their two societies—the 


British and Irish 


-two years old. The growth of the tist 
Union had bees iy. developed It had, within 
0 year espec N at once in extent 
and influence. The amas = he thought 
was desirable that both societies 
should be formally absorbed by the Union were— 
that they needed for both these societies the increase 


they should have a more 
if they re- 


— 


nion; and that a proper o 
would be thus provided. 


res 
in 
with a population of 4,000 and upwards, in which, 
according to the Handbook,” there was no Baptist 
Church known to exist? There were forty towns 
of 10,000 population and upwards, in which no 
Baptist Church was mentioned by the compilers of 
the ‘‘ Handdook ”; and sixteen towns of 15,000 and 
upwards of which the same report had to be made. 
It was, of course, in the North of England in which 
the growth of population had been so remarkable, and 
this deficiency of supply was chiefly to be found in 
i orkshire, Durham, and Northumber- 
land. Having given some statistics as to hame 
missionary operations, he said that their denomina- 


poor one. Mr. Williams reckoned 
per annum was paid in ministerial 
an average the denomination had 
last ten years raised I tar lig vy — 

chapels, and spent 21, 222“ for liquidation 
of debts annually. On their chapels and their 
they spent annually nearly 220,000/.; their 
home mission work reached only the sum 


could never, he said, have accomplished what 
done without their united action. 
Last year the United Presbyterian Church 
contributed for its various mission and philanthropic 
schemes a total of 63,709/. the total income, inclu- 
ding ministerial su and chapel-building, for the 
Free Church of reached the astounding sum 
of 511,0842. 43. 6d. The leading funds of 
the Wesleyan Methodists yielded last year, 
it was estimated, the sum of 757,2081, with 
a membership of 351,000. Would not united 
action with them have the same effect? Would a 
great enterprise, in which the denomination united, 
not attract and awaken interest’? To-day 
there was an before the Union from one gentle- 
man of one-tenth of the amount, if 15,000/. could be 
raised for church extension. 
appointment of the committee at the autumnal 
session instead of at London. While London and 
vicinity only afforded one-tenth, it exercised a con- 
siderably larger share of the management. He 
counselled no rash experiments and no action till 
8 Sat should have shown its safety and 
ts wisdom. benever they began—as he was 
persuaded they would—to move on the lines now 
indicated, his vote would be given for movin 

tiously and slowly in that gradual path whic 

security with progress. But on the other 
would equally urge a watchfulness against 

it which, i 
ts 


from its opportunities and 


accom - 
r 
i and the employment of ev istic 
eee eo ae of Be mane 
* existed for increased exertions in promoting 
the of God and the salvation of men, both in 
— — 2 of ion and rural oe 
commends the society to the thy an 
liberal aid of the denomination. 1 7 
desired to place on record its earnest resolve to 
support the committee of the Union in any well- 
considered endeavours for ing their opera- 
done by the 


represen C. Willi 

. v. Mr. Hanson (South 
ields) suggested that they should wait until they 

saw the result of recent amendments, and then in 

the course of a 2 or two they might be able to 

do what Mr. Glover thought should be done 

cautiously. The motion was carried unanimously. 

CHURCH EXTENSION. 
Mr. — 1 from South Wales, having offered to 
ive 1, , if the denomination would raise 
5,0001, for church extension, and the committee 
of the Union having accepted the offer, it was 
— the Rev. 8. Green, and seconded by the 
Rev. W. Sampson, that the assembly cordially 

prove of the action of the committee in accepting 

ev offer of Mr. R. Cory to the 
Union, for which he is requested to accept the best 
— — Helene 
mittee to or carrying out ects 
proposed. Mr. Cory thanked the assembly, 2 
urged increased exertions on the part of Baptists to 
spread their principles. 

THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


A statement from the Anti-Slavery Society was 
read, requesting the support of the Union in its 
efforts to induce the Government to get slavery 
abolished throughout the world, and the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted 


otherwise, for the entire suppression of sla , 
resent a memorial to Her Majesty's 
oe and a Te ee eat, in Se Same of the 
, signed urging the immediate adop- 
— 2 means to secure the universal extinction of slavery, 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE UNION, 


The Rev. T. H. Morgan read a paper on the 
American Bible Union, in which he stated that the 
Union had issued a revised edition of the New 
Testament, and the American Union were willing 
to lend the r of the same to the 
Baptist Union. The Rev. S. Green objected to the 
American edition of the Testament, owing to the 
word ‘‘immersion” being used in it instead of 

tism as in the English version. The Rev. Mr. 
Mead (Australia) said the American edition was in 
use in A ia, and he approved the word im- 


mersion.” The ident said he wished them to 


of 8,000/. or 10,0002. The Presbyterian Churches 


keep from questions of criticism on this subject. 
He moved following resolution 
American Bible Union, and refer to the committee the 
service of considering how this may accept the hind offer 
made, and promote the general objects of that society. 

The Rev. J. Russell seconded the resolution. A 
discussion followed, during which several ministers 
objected to the resolution, which on being put to 
the assembly, was declared carried by a very small 
majority. 

VOTE OF THANKS. 

The following resolution was d hy acclama- 
tion :—- That before separating, the assembly 
wish to express the great delight they have expe- 
rienced in their visit to Newcastle, and their deep 
sense of the generous entertainment they have re- 
ceived during their stay; to the Rev. J. Mursell, 
the Rev. G. it Malios, Mr. G. C. Hutchinson, Mr. 
J. Potts, the local committee, with the gentlemen 
who have so efficiently aided them, the assembly 
in particular offer warmest thanks for their un- 
divided efforts to secure the comfort of their guests, 
and devoutly pray that an eminently spiritual 
blessing may result to the churches and inhabitants 
of Newcastle from these autumnal meetings. 
The Rev. Jas. Mursell — and said that 
although the secretaries had particularly men- 
tioned, there were others to whom a still greater 
share of work bad fallen. 

The sessions were closed by the assembly singing, 
„Praise God, from whom all blessings flow. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 


meeting in Ryehill 
presided, The Rev. 


times and the transition state through which the 
civilised world was ing in this age of free in- 
uiry, in which i would be tested as by 
re. While this great o was going on, there 


1 
Fee 


Jesus Christ our Saviour. For what 

of — = cto idolatries which 

renewing their — i 

lect ; the idolatry of wealth ; the i 

siastical authority, which was coming u 

the covered way of the Ch ; and 

idolatry of deol hana. antidote to these was 

the childlike spirit towards God, by which alone 

they would be able to lift the truth of a 

above the clouds which now obscured it into 
ight in view of the nation. The men of the 


F 2 
Ff 


unbelief 
id not rest upon a scientific foundation. If it did 
they might well be alarmed. But science viewed 
in the light of discovered facts was not the foe but 
the friend and swift forerunner of the Christian 
religion. lause.) The then institated 
a comparison between iall and Faraday 
Saree cee Se anaes cee oaeey | 
namely, both are endowed in a very eminent deg:ee 
with a scieutific in but one of them has what the 
other has not, namely, 
sonse of that term; and that little thing, 
the child's spirit, makes a real and almost infinite 
difference between the two men, which difference I will 
in fewest words possible characterise. T | sees 
through the atoms nothing but a great upon 
which he has written virtually the words, ‘‘ There is no 
God.” Faraday sees behind and around the atoms not 
a great @arkoess, but a luminous hand, the hand of 
2 who com 2 the one ot pe — 
measure. (Applause yudall, wi scien . 
tellect without the ha sees a simple universe, 
the universe of matter; Faraday, with his scien- 
tific intellect and the child-spirit, sees a double uni- 
verse, the universe of matter and the universe of t. 
Faraday receives the natural order of truth as 
Tyndall does, by the scientific — by in addition 


thereto he IT r 


by meaus of spiritual i 

which dall al r ignores. The grand old Eng 
lish Bible was at its core as 1 
sciousness of Faraday as were the natural facts after 
he had verified them by the test of the laboratory. 
Therefore, if you ask me what was the value to Faraday 
of the child-spirit, my reply would be this, that while 
it did not in the least impovrerish him scientifically, et 
religiously it enriched him over and above ali that 
Tyndall acquired without it; and it enriched him over 
and above this much, namely, a whole spiritual universe 
lighted up from end to end with the glory of a living 
God in personal communion with himself in his own 
little Dissenting chapel there in London. (Applause.) 
And if you next ask me the question, Which is the best 
way of meeting the atheism of Tyndall! my reply is 


only 


this: Meet it in the power of the child-spirit of 
Tyndall's t master and predecessor — Michael 
Faraday. If you young men have only in your heart 


the faith of Faraday. though it be as small as a grain 
of mustard seed, you say to that great big mountain of 
atheism manifested at Belfast, Be ye removed to yonder 
place, and it shall be removed, and nothing shall be 
impossible to you. I have felt it right in a time like 
this when eminent scientific men are throwing dust iu 
the eyes of the ish people, and I have thought it 
right in a time like this, when these scientific men 
throw in the whole weight of their great influence on 
the side of an atheism in this country which is more 
soul-crushing far than the idolatries of the East—I have 
felt it right to mention, to lift high up, ia view of this 


new controversy, the simple faith of Michael Faraday, 
and to remind you that the greatest scientific genius 
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which this century has uced gloried in the Christian 
religion, before which all idolatries and all atheism shall 
at | melt away like night before the sun. See 
that man there, the man of the child-spirit ; look at 
him, he is entbroned ; he is enthroned upon the very 

innacle of scientific fame; and he is not alone Who 
that by his side? Sir Isaac Newton. There they are 
together. (Applause.) The great chemist and the great 
astronomer. One who tracked the globe through space 
out of the extreme of things, the cther who tracked the 
atoms through the globe down to the extreme of things; 
and these two mas er scientists, with the faculties 
r-aching to the very extremes of the knowable, what 
are they doing! Bearing the one unfaltering testimony 
to the personality and incarnation of God, and the 
redemption of man 17 the Cross of Christ. 
(Applause.) And as you think of their Christian beliefs 
being the beliefs of eminent scientific men, do not you 
seo in them a type of the m which shall yet be 


religion ? 

The Rev. Dr. Landels, of London, followed in a 
speech which was much applauded, and which 
dealt with many facts, suggestions, and warnings 
relating to the revival movement. He asked what 
Was to hinder the present revival not only becoming 
universal, but enduring for years—ay, until the 
bezinning of — days, unless it were their 
own unpreparedness? The Rev. J. M. Lance, of 
Newport, followed with a speech on Church ex- 
tension, and a cordial vote of thanks to the chair- 
man was carried on the motion of the Revs. Jas. 
Mursell and J. H. Millard. 


A conference in connection with the Baptist 
Total Abstinence Association was held in the after- 
noon in Mariborough-crescent Chapel, J. P. Bacon, 
Eg, ot London, — . An interesting r, 
by the Rev. J. Clifford, M. A., hin @. das etal on 
the temperance question, for which the thanks of 
the conference were awarded to Mr. Clifford. On 
the motion of the Rev. Mr. Trafford, seconded by 
Mr. Campbell, the following motion was passed :— 
That in the — of this meeting it is exceed- 
ingly desirable a public meeting should be held 
a the week of the autumnal session, and that 
the clerk of the Total Abstinence Society be re- 
quested to take steps for seou the object at 
fatare autumnal sessions of the Union.” In the 
evening a public mseting was held in the Ryehill 
Chapel, and was addressed by various reverend 
gentlemen. There was a very large attendance. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS AT 
GLASGOW. 


(From an occasional Correspondent. ) 

On Monday morning, Dr. Lyon ers M.P., 
delivered hls addvens as Preciéent © the Health 
Section. The honourable gentleman took for his 
text the injunction of the prophet of old—‘‘ Wash, 
and be clean.” Quoting statistics to prove his case, 
Dr. Playfair demonstrated the intimate relations 
subsisting between cleanliness and healt: ; advo- 
cated improved dwellings for the working classes ; 
and arged u society in general the imperative 
necessity of observing the ascertained and inexorable 
laws of sanitation and hygiene. In the sections, 
several interesting papers were read, one by Major 
Rogers, on the repression of crime, advocated the 
abolition of commutations of sentences and the exten- 
sion of terms of confinement in cases of bad conduct, 
recommended the indefinite increase of ep ered 

immo 


that subject. 
oe my - A the 12 i 
ands, an eir c 1 a great 
land company. Mr. Maltman 
Mr. Somerville’s as ridic inade- 
quate, and said that the only satisfactory plan 
would be for the State to a iate and cultivate 
all the land of the country on the same principle as 
it now worked the service—that is, equally 
on behalf of every member of the community—the 
fruit, if any, to be devoted to the ex of the 
n ol the country. Mr. Mactie, late M. P. 
or Leith, agreed with the last speaker as far as to 
say that the land should be held and cultivated 
with a view to public, and not to private, interests. 
Papers were also read and discussions conducted in 
the other sections---Health, Education, &c.—in the 
presence of numerous and attentive audiences. 
Tuesday's proceedings were inaugurated by Sir 
George Campbell delivering his address as president 
of the Economy and Trade Section. In it he dis- 
cussed, at great length, the actual relations sub- 
sisting between Britain aod her possessions, 
and expressed an opinion that a distinction should 


saint abot 


be between them. India, Australia, and 
other backward countries ought, he said, to 
be governed absolutely, care taken 


to remedy abuses and impartially administer the 
laws. Canada, on the ot hand, and similarly 
civilised and developed communities, should be free 
from the control of the mother country, and made 
to maintain themselves without any aid or pro- 
tection from her. Pursuing this principle to its 
logical issue, Sir George announced his approval of 
Home Rule for, not only Ireland, but also England 
aud Scotland. This unex declaration drew a 
gentle remonstrance from the president of the con- 
gress, Lord Rosebery, who, in moving a vote of 
thanks to Sir George for his able address, expressed 
4 w that, on further reflection, he would see fit 
to alter his views on that subject, Later in the 


day, in the sectional discussions, several Indians 


spoke with flaency and correctness on the 
manner in which the home authorities govern their 
native country. They were bitterly reproachful 
over the utter indifference which the House of Com- 
mons manifests towards Indian affairs as illustrated 
by the oy benches on both sides of the House 
when the Indian Budget is introduced. In the 
evening, the local committee gave a conversazione in 
the congress rooms (Corporation Galleries) to mem- 
bers friends. It was brilliantly and numerously 
attended, an impromptu dance imparting just that 
slight degree of animation necessary to make the 
evening a tho y enjoyable one to the dance- 
loving citizens of w. 

Wednesday brought the congress to a close. Mr. 
G. W. Hastings’ address as president of the Re- 


celebrated between natural philosophy a d revealed pression of Crime Section was a very able and in- 


| structive one. Hestated that careful investigation 
had led to the discovery that habitual criminals 


were, both mentally and physically, inferior to the 
res ble classes. With respect to the recent 
epidemic of violence, he said that he could not help 
thinking it was in some measure due to the great 
and sudden increase in the wages of the lower strata 
of workmen which the last two or three years have 
produced. And he thinks, although very reluc- 
tantly, that for these violent, brutal assaults, the 
lash may be used with advantage. In the sections 
there was a good deal of heated discussion. In 
that devoted to Education, Mr. Maltman Barry read 
a most remarkable paper, entitled ‘‘ Secular Educa- 
tion desirable in the interests of religious truth.” 
The Lord Provost of Glasgow repudiated the 
while Pro- 


views put forward in the paper, 
fessor Nichol, of Glasgow University, condemned 
the bi and sectarian spirit displayed by 


some of the gentlemen who omens them, 
In the Economy and Trade Section, „an angry 
and discussion Soe om on the tempe- 
between Bailie Collins, Mr. Selwick, 


Mr. 
ari 


traffic in Scotland is regulated, and which prohibits 
the opening of public-houses on Sundays. A meet- 
ing of the council of the association was held at 
one o'clock, at which it was decided to hold the 


Congress of 1876 at Liverpool, Brighton having 
been previ selected for that of next year. At 
ing of members 

Rosebery presided, 


and discussions 
of th 
fal 


great success, 

quality of the 77 
siderably above av 
jects were 
and the association is hope 
them may result. The coun 
the rare honour of requesting 
sermon. 


Epitome of Hews. 


It is expected that the Queen will leave Bal- 
moral for Windsor Castle about the 2nd of 
November. 

The Prince of Wales has left Co and 
gone to France, where he is in a shooting 
expedition on the estate of the French Ambas- 

or to London. The — and her 
remain in Deumark for the present. 

On Wednesday the Duke of Edinbu 
foundation-stone of a new wi 


An address of con 
presented to his royal highness, who was heartily 
heered 


C 


, has frus- 


trated the 

The Dake of ‘Leishter died at noon on Saturday 
after alingering illness, The late duke was born in 
1791, and was consequently eighty-three years of 
age. He succeeded 1 the coy, — n 

eir to the title and estates is Charles 
5 i been called to = 
duke was the er Duke, Marquis, and Earl of 
Ireland, and was in politics a Liberal, one of the old 
Whig school, having uniformly supported the 
Reform Bill and other measures introduced by Earl 
Grey and Lord Melbourne. O to his increasing 
years he was absent from his place in the House last 
session. * 

Lord Forester, of Willey Park, 1 
on Saturday at the age of seventy-four. 0 is 
succeeded in the title and estates his brother, 
the — Hon. General Forester, M. P. for Wen- 
lock, who has sat for that borough uninterruptedly 


Parliamentary list of voters for the county of 
Dublin. He did not to support his claim. 
The of A —— to Mr. Bass, 
F. y, has been abandoned at the request 
of the hon. member himself. rae 
The licences for music and dancing in Cremorne 
Gardens, suspended since 1871, were restored on | 


| Friday by the Middlesex magistrates by twenty- 


nine votes to twenty-six. 

Addressing successful students of the London 
Centre of the Oxford Local Examinations in the 
theatre of the London University on Friday, the 
Bishop of Manchester expressed t that 
London was behind the country centres fl — 
cent., and that only 67 per cent. of the picked 
boys of the best schools succeeded in passing their 
examination. By way of remedy, the 12 rev. 
prelate su that the Universities of d 
should combine in appointing an examini y. 
not only for competitive examinat oa —4 for 
visiting and reporting upon every public sc in 
the kingdom, and exercising a general surveillance 
over the national education. 

The East Parish Church, Aberdeen, the finest 
ecclesiastical building in the North of Scotland, was 
burned down on Friday night. One man was killed 
and a number injured. 

At Sowerby Bridge, near Halifax, on Friday 
night, a young woman, aged nineteen the 
wife of a weaver named David man, after an 
altercation with her husband about his tea not being 
seed , drowned herself and her infant child in a 
milldam. 

On Wednesda t, Mr. C. Stewart, of High- 
leigh, Cheshi Mal cree: the banieters of > shairenes 
leading from the first-floor to the hall of the Mid- 
land Grand Hotel, and died within a few minutes. 

In the Court of y on Friday the adjudi- 
cation of bankruptcy which was made against Mr. 
George Odger in June, 1873, was annulled. 

Seven persons have been committed for trial for 
having been concerned in the riots at the close of 
the recent Northampton election. Bail was refused. 
The damage done to property is estimated at about 
1,000/, Seventeen persons were s0 seriously hurt 
as to necessitate their removal to the infirmary, and 
* of the police were injured. 
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Jakes, the main Brixton 
roed. there is a separate 
entrance urday, yey six 
and seven, a way in at this door 

a oe y taken off aia” sheen, He had 


surgery in the when he was seen, 
a — ove was secured. He 

immediatel 1 by the police to the 
ton. 


The Rev. W. Densham, late of South Petherton, 


— has accepted a unanimous invitation to 
become 1 of the Congregational Church at 
Wareham, . 
We understand that the graphic articles on 
“Men and Manners in Parliament” which ap- 


red in the Gentleman’s Magazine during the 
— blis in a ected 


urse 
“less she will give a series of concerts, and from 
thence she will to California, calling 


en route at New Zealand and several of the Pacific 
Islands. 
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HENRY S. KING & C0.’ LIST. 


A. B. GRANVILLE, M. D., F. R. S. — 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY : being Eighty-eight Years in the 
Life of a Physician who practised his profession in Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Spain, Portugal, the West Indies, 
Russia, Germany, France, and . Edited by his 
youngest daughter, PAULINA B. GRANVILLE. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portrait, 32s. (Just out. 


SAMUEL LOVER, A. H. A. The Life of: 
Artistic, Literary, and Musical, with Selections from his 
Unpublished Papers and Correspondence. By BAYLE 
BERNAKD. 2 vols, post 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 

MRS. GILBERT (ANN TAYLOR): 
AUTOB(OG RAPHY and Other MEMORIALS. Edited 
by JOSIAH GILBERT. 2vols., post 8vo, With Steel 
Portraits and several Wood Engravings, 24s. [This week. 


THE PARACLETE: an Essay on the 
Personality and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some 
Reference to Current Discussion. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

„This book is one of no ordinary value. — John Bull. 


SERMONS. By the late Rev. Henry 
CHRISTOPHERSON, sometime Evening Lecturer at 
Trinity Church, Brighton. With a few Introductory 
Remarks hy JOHN RAE, Esq., LL.D, F. S. A. Crown 
Svo, 78. 6d. (Just out. 


REV. F. W. ROBERTSON, M.A. 
LIFE and LETTERS. 2 vols., with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 
LIFE and LETTERS. Library Edition, with 

2 Portraits, 128. 
IAFE and LETTERS. Populer Edition, 6s. ; 
LECTURES and ADDR ES, with other Literary 
Remains. Crowa 8vo. Preparing. 
SERMONS, Four Series. New Editions. Each 3s. 61. 
LECTURES cn the CORINTHIANS. New Edition, 5s. 
ANALYSIS of MR. TENNYSON’S “IN MEMO- 
RIAM.” F ° vo., 2s. 
The EDUCATION of the HUMAN RACE. From 
LESSING. Feep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


: 1B the ENGLISH POETS. Second 
ition. 
. in MODERN LIFE. Eighth Edition. 


s. 6d. 

. SERMONS PREACHED in Sr. JAMES 

CHAPEL. Seventh Edition, 6s. 

. BERMONS PREACHED in St. JAMES’S 

CHAPEL. Second Series. Cr. 8vo. 21 
. FREEDOM in the CHURCH of ENGLAND 
Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Second Edition. 

THE HIGHER LIFE. Its Reality, Ex- 
perience, and Destiny. By the Rev. JAMES 
3ALDWIN BROWN. B.A., Author of “ First Princi- 
ples of Ecclesiastical Truth,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


—— 


ao K & BW 


“ A volume of sermons of no ordinary character. Full of 
earnest expositions of truth set forth with great eloquence. 
Most heartily do we commend it to our readers.— Rock. 
ANIMAL MECHANISM: a Treatise 

on Terrestrial and Aerial Locomotion. By Professor 
E.J.MAREY. Crown 8vo, with 117 lllustrations, 5s. 
„ Being Volume XI. of “ International Scientific Series.” 
SENSATION and INTUITION. Studies 
in Psychology and Zsthetics, By JAMES SULLY, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ As to the manner of the book, Mr. Sully writes well, and 

so asto be understood b „N take the needful 


ms. ... The by a quick aud lively 
pai bp weed paper 


present purpose, the best qualities of the work are precisely 


review.”— Saturday Review. 

Ne — — has secured for — an attractive ae 
whether he discusses the problem of psychology, or of west 
tics. Asa psychological critic, he is entitled to a high place 
among coutem thinkers; while as an expositor Of the 

rineiples of fue art, he stands almost alone. —Noncon- 

ormist. 

SOCIALISM: its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies Considered. By the Rev. M. 
KAUFMANN, B.A. Founded on the German Work 
Kapitalismus und Socialismus,” by, Dr. A. E. F. 
Schüme. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Just out. 

A GRAMMAR of POLITICAL ECo.- 
NOMY. By Maj.-Gen. W. F. MARRIOTT, C..., late 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 


A CLUSTER of LIVES. By Alice King. 
Author of “Queen of Herself.” Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

The NEGLECTED QUESTION. By 
B. MARKEWITCH. Translated from the Russian b 
the Princess OUROUSOFF, and Dedicated by Special 
Permission to H.R.H. the Duchess of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. (This week. 

NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “ OCCUPATIONS 

OF A RETIRED LIFE.” 


BY STILL WATERS. 4 Story for 
Gaiet Hours. By EDWARD GARRETT. Crown 
gro. With 7 Illustrations. 6s. 

“ We have read many books by Edward Garrett, but none 
that has pleased us so well as this. It has more than 
pleased, it has charmed us.”—Nonconformist. 

JOAN MERRY WEATHER, and other 
Stories. By KATHERINE SAUNDERS. Crown 
8v9, cloth, Ce. (immediately. 

Contents.—The Haunted Crust—The Flower-Girl— 
Joan Merry weather — The Watchman’s Story—An Old 


Letter. 


Girlhood to Womanhood, By Mrs, 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, (Immediately. 
LYRICS of LOVE. _ Selected and 
arranged by W. DAVENPORT ADAMS, jun. Fep. 
Svo, c oth elegant, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
Chosen with taste.”——Pall Mall Gazette. 
We cannot too highly commend this work, delightful ia 
its contents, and so pretty in its outward adornings.”— 


Staudard. 
HENRY S. KING and Co., 
G5, Cornhill, and 12, Paternoster - row. 


WAKING and WORKING; or, from 
d. 8. REANEY. 


THE NEW NOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. | 


IDOLATRY. A Romance. By Julian 
HAWTHORNE, Author of “Bressant.” 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. Ready. 

WOMAN’S A RIDDLE; or Bab 
Warmstrey. By PHILIP SHELDON. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. , 

John Bull says: — The novel is one of great power. 
conversations are very clever. . . The scene at the 
barouet’s death is a triumph of word-painting. . . It is 
not a novel which can be skipped, and bears witness to the 
author’s fertility of invention and power of working out in 
the minutest details, a very original plot.” 

VANESSA. By the Author of 

“Thomasins.” 2 vols, crown 8vo. (Immediately. 
HENRY S. KING and Co., 
65, Cornhill, and 12, Paternoster-row. 


HE TENTH EDITION is now ready of 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for Octorne. 


Alexander Strahan, Publisher. 


R. GLADSTONE on RITUALISM. See 
the Tentu Epirion of THE CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW for Ocroser. 


Alexander Strahan, Publisher. 


TO MINISTERS AND OTHERS. 


Pn ALMANACE for 1875. A 

Sheet Almanack, special! pared by i 
THE QUIVER, with a view $0 ite distribution by Ministers 
and Sanday-school Teachers, will be supplied on favourable 
terms. It contains a clearly printed Calendar, with a Text 
selected for Every Day in the Year, space being reserved for 
the insertion of local matters. 

For Terms apply to Messrs. Casse.t, Perrer, and 
Garin, Ladgate-hill, London, by whom a Specimen Copy 
will be sent on receipt of a penny postage-stemp. 


* DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 
A CONFERENCE of the supporters of the LIBERA- 
TION SOCIETY in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Westm 
Cumberland, and the North Midland Counties will be 
at JAANCHESTER, on Wepnespay, NOVEMBER 4th, 
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SUMMARY. 


APART from the disquietude created in France 
by the new Spanish despat:h—relative to which 
the Paris papers are, by common consent, dis- 
creetly yeticent—public interest is absorbed in 
the elections of Sunday next, when four vacant 
seats in the National Assembly are to be filled 
up. In the department of the Seine and Vise 
the Government are too weak to put in an 
appearance, and the contest lies between M. 
Senard, a moderate Republican, who accepts 
the Septennate with a definitive constitution, 
and the Duke of Padua a Bonapartist to the 
backbone, and the organiser of the famous 
Chislehurst pilgrimage. The latter, on the 
strength of an assurance from President Mac- 
Mahon, at a recent interview, that the Govern- 
ment would observe a sincere neutrality, wrote 
a letter to the mayors in the department 
begging their support. The prefect has had to 
issue a circular condemning the manauvro, 
and warning the mayors against complianco 
with the request of the Imperialist candidato. 
Thus the temporary alliance of the Government 
with the Bo is atanend. Though it 
is quite possible the duke may by local influence 
be returned, it is probable that the other three 
vacancies will be filled by Republicans. That 
party has gained somewhat on the second 

ots for the Councils-General, and has on 
the whole won about twenty-five seats. 

The question, of the Orénoque, the dilapi- 
dated frigate stationed at Civita Vecchia since 
1870 to provide, if needs be, an asylum for the 
Pope, has been finally settled. With a view to 
meet Italian susceptibilities, the French Govern- 
ment decided to withdraw the vessel, and have 
been studying how to do so without offending 
the Legitimists. They have hit upon the notable 
expedient of keeping a ship ready to obey the 
summons of the Pope, in a French Mediterra- 
nean port —an announcement which, accordin 
to the official journal, has been received with 
confidence by his Holiness, who, it may be 
remembered, has repeatedly declared his inteu- 
tion to live and die in the Vatican. 

The arrest of Count Arnim has created a 

rodigious sensation throughout Germany, and 

given riseto plentiful gossip. The Berlin press 
generally has come to approve of that extreme 
step as in the interests of the public service. It 
seems that this able, but short-sighted and 
wilful diplomatist, while Ambassador at Paris, 
and contrary to the instructions of Prince Bis- 
marck, favoured the restoration of the Legiti- 
mist Prince, which gave increased influence to 
Ultramontanism, and ended in the downfall of 
M. Thiers. It is correspondence relative to this 
event, or rather the German Chancellor’s letters, 
which the Count withholds, on the pretext that 
they are not official documents; and there has 
been some talk of their publication in an Ultra- 
montane book soon to be brought out by the 
Romish opponents of Prince Bismarck’s eccle- 
siastical a The matter is now in the 
hands of the Supreme Court of Berlin, 
which has * to release the count, 
but has allowed him to be removed to a 
sanitary establishment where he will still be in 
which the inoulpated diplomatist has appesled, 
Ww inou p , 
to decide whether the missing — 2 
State Were. after which the count will pro- 
bably be released should he surrender them. 
There seems to be no doubt that in Italy, 
during the critical time of the occupation of 
Rome, as well as subsequently at Paris, Count 
Arnim tried to mark out for himself an inde- 
pendent course, and thought he would thereby 
secure the approbation of the Emperor. He 
was iously mistaken ; and whatever be the 
eventful result of the pending trial, his career 
as a public man has ended. 

Though the report of the assassination of 
Don Carlos turns out to have been a canurd, 
there seems to have been a conspiracy with 
that object in view, which was frustrated, and 
an insurrection at Durango for the purpose of 
demanding peace is spoken of. There are 
rumours from Santander, which the Ties 
correspondent there believes to be true in the 
main, that two Carlist battalions have sur- 
rendered, that desertion is frequent, and that in 
several Carlist towns notices have been put u 
inviting the soldiers (o lay down their arms. It 
is indisputablethat General v. the oom 


mander of the Pretender's forces, disgusted with 
the management of the insurrection, has been 
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allowed leave of absence — that is, a successor 
having been appointed, he has been cashiered for 
his plain-spoken advice. But, notwithstanding 
this disorganisation amongst the adherents of 
Don Carlos, the National army makes no sign, 
and offensive operations are delayed by the 
jealousies of the generals, the hesitating policy 
of Marshal Serrano, and the feebleness of the 
War Department. Political objects rather than 
military successes seem to be the object of the 
respective chiefs of the Spanish army and 
Government; and at Madrid it appears to be 
more easy to write threatening notes to the 
French Foreign Minister than to initiate vigo- 
rous action in the North. 

General Grant has had the good sense to 
quash the movement, which had sprung up 
among some of his Republican supporters, to 
nominate him a third time for President. 
Whether or not it might lead to his being 
placed in that ition for life, it would be an 
unprecedented change, and through Mr. Robe- 
son, the Secretary for the Navy, speaking at 
a meeting in New York, the pro has been 
effectually discredited. No doubt the Repub- 
lican party is in great difficulty, owing 
to the revived political activity of the 
Southern States, where the Democratic 
ticket is likely to be generally accepted; to 
the resolution of the growing Western States 
to unfurl the free-trade flag; and tothe attitude 
of the coloured race, who threaten to secede 
from the Republican party if the Civil Rights 
Bill of the late Mr. Sumner is not made a plank 
of their platform. 

The coroner’s inquest on the bodies of the per- 
sons killed by the recent gunpowder explosion in 
Regent’s Park, has not yet come to an end, but 
the evidence already given shows the extreme 
—— that is incurred by the continuous 

o which is 
London, along the canals and public streets, of 
explosive compounds, and the culpable careless- 
ness shown in their transport. The evidence 
ven by Mr. Keats, an experienced chemist, 
nds probability to the rumour that the ex- 
losion was caused by carrying benzoline in 
he same barge as gunpowder. This oil ignites 
when mixed with atmospheric air, and burns 
with a blue flame, and the witness thinks that 
the escape of inflammable va might lead to 
an explosion in the cabin of a barge, and to a 
fire in the cargo space. It appears from the 
information obtained by the Relief Committee 
Ie 
inj e explosion, t the 
to — must be estimated at a minimum 
of £33,000. The loss will fall with great 
severity upon a number of persons who have no 
nor, indeed, any Pope of help except 
from the fund now being raised. 

The enterprising Midland Railway Company, 
which were the first to run third-class carri 
with all their trains, have announced a still 
bolder change. With the New Year they pro- 
pose to reduce their first-class fares by about 
one-third, doing away with return tickets at 
reduced fares, and to abolish the second-class 
altogether. The Midland is undoubtedly in a 
better position to effect this revolution than 
many other companies, as it carries propor- 
tionally much fewer first-class ngers. It 
is an interesting experiment; but till it has 
been fairly tried other railway boards may 
hesitate to follow the example. It may be that 
our social habits require three classes of 

iages, but it is certain that the extra accom- 
modation in the second-class as compared with 
the third is not at present in proportion to the 


additional rates charged on all lines. The action | That 


taken by the Midland Company will no doubt 
precipitate a reform in this direction, if it does 
uot lead to the general abolition of second-class 
Carriages. 


— ——— — 


THE SPANISH NOTE. 


Ir is long since any act of the Government of 
Spain, under whatever constitutional régime, 
has been regarded by the public as calculated 
to exercise an important influence upon the 
— of Europe. The Peninsula appeared to 

, and virtually was, in a state of isolation. 
Ite internal discords and troubles were exclu- 
sively its own. Here and there, ond its 
own limits, there might be, and probably was, 
a watchful interest in the progress of Spanish 
affairs, quickened by sympathy with this or 
that party contending for power; but the 
interest has been that only of a disinterested 
spectator, and such sympathy as may have 
been excited was due to a general agreement 
in the political ideas that might chance to be 
struggling for mastery. Noone took account 
of Spain as capable of disturbing outside its 
— — oy — of Europe. No one 

er as likely to originate a 
war. We do not by any means assert this 
condition of things has been reversed, but it is 


— —— — — 


ing on through the heart of 


anything but certain that the present Govern- 
ment of Spain, worthless for any purel 
domestic p „does not contemplate wit 
satisfaction possibility of acquiring in- 
creased importance by dragging the great 
States of Europe into an active participation in 
its own wretched policy. 

The Government of Marshal Serrano has but 
lately been recognised by all the European 
Powers, with one exception. This step, taken 
at the instance of Germany, had been too long 
deferred. Possibly, if it had been taken at an 
earlier poriod it might have exerted a better 
influence upon the statesmen and politicians 
who for some months past have been playing 
their respective parts at Madrid. Certain it is, 
however, that a large majority of the Spanish 
people have or to despair of the capacity or 
the good will of the men now in power 
to suppress the civil war, and to restore in- 
ternal peace, social order, and commercial pro- 
sperity to the country which they affect to 

vern. Nor has the recognition of it by 
ign Powers been followed by any such dis- 
play of vigour as might have struck dismay 
into the heart of the Pretender. The contest 
between the Carlist forces and the National 
Republican — d on its intermittent 
course as languidly as re, and the generals 
who owe their appointment to the President of 
the Repubiic for political objects, cross and 
recross one another's movements as if for the 
express pu of paralysing each other's 
strength. ne might fairly tempted to 
suspect that it is Serrano’s wish to —- the 
ats te, and that, foresesing thefpro ility 
that the termination of it will displace him 
from the supremacy which he now enjoys, he 
connives at, if he not actually promote, 
official ices which forbid the chance of 
success to the best strategical plans of his own 


But Marshal Serrano, unable or unwilling to 
effect the high object for which he was elevated 
to the — Pag his position amounts to 
that—seems to have suddenly plucked up 
courage to make the weight of his Government 
felt in affairs. Spain, 14 
has suffered no little wrong at 
— . dor r- 5 ents of — latter 

ing alon oot yrenees, have un- 
doubtedly been permitted to become, not merely 
a refuge, but a base of 
— The matter 

rrano’s Government some few months ago, 
and on behalf of President MacMahon, the Duc 
Decazes, the French Foreign Minister, w 
— the accuracy of some of the stats - 
ments made 
vagueness of others, undertook for the future 
to enforce the strictest neutrality along the 
frontier line. It would a that his promise 
has not been fulfilled his subordinate 
agents; that war is still made upon the 
National Government of Spain from behind the 
shelter of the Pyrenees ; arms uip- 
ments for the Oarlist army are fo m 
the French to the Spanish side over the moun- 
tain passes; and that southern prefects and the 
officials under them continue to wink at, if not 
actually to assist in, these illicit proceedings. 
There is, therefore, real . for remon- 
strance on the part of the Spanish Government 
against the encouragement given by French 
officials to Don Oarlos and his army. 

It is matter for surprise, however, that the 
time chosen for presenting the Spanish Note 
was within a few days of the 223 and 
reception of the French Am or at Madrid. 
ceremony, it is true, was a cold and curt 
one, but it expressed on the part of France her 
assent to the general policy which Germany 
had originated, and o European Powers 
had followed, and which was intended to re- 
place Spain in her rightful position in the 
comity of nations. The Government of Mar- 
—— —— — * — to ny oye 
wa ness iti ies even in - 
rence to French — risked something in 
consenting to recognise the existi 
President. It may have no superabundance 
of good will to its neighbour, but there can be 
no question that in showing neighheoer'y ee | 
towards the nominal Republic of Spain it 
to encounter considerable difficulties. Ite 
position ought, therefore, to have been taken 
into consideration, not merely in to the 
time selected for the presentation of the Spanish 
Note, but also, and more especially, in regard 
to the tone by which it should be chara®terised. 
Of course, the ordinary courtesies of diplomatic 
intercourse are decently observed. But there 
is a spirit of half-suppressed antagonism per- 
vading it from one end to the other, whic 
. ts a strong disposition to quarrel. It is 
to find an obvi 


motive for this. It has 
not been usual for Spain to wound advised! 
the morbid 


susceptibility of the French — 
or to exact even just concessions from 


hands of 
operations, to Oarlist 
was complained of by | go 


to him, and complaining of the | sixty 


neighbour in a stiff and dictatorial tone. It 
certairly does not become Marshal Serrano to 
indulge in this vein. It seems to mean mischief, 
and indicates that there is an inflaence at work 
behindhand which it is not expedient to 
render visible. We hope that the modoration 
of the Duc Decazes may divest the incident 
of any undue or ~~ importance. But 
— ——.— has wet nye in a 
seriously perplexing position, a st 
menace of the Spavich Note may make t all 
but impossible for him to deal with the oom- 
plaints it sets forth simply on their own merits. 


THE DELEGATION TO MADAGASCAR. 


THE assembly held at the Weigh House last 
Friday evening to receive the of the 
delegation to Madagascar represents one of the 


moet attractive phases of Christian civilisation. 
England, with a long black score of offences to 
answer for in her old foreign policy, here 
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the Chris- 

entered 

i the 1,000 
churches formed by the missionaries; of whom 
it is believed that at ird are orderly 


and intelligent Ohristians. These are 
ing the success of 
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secution; and of 
ferocious Queen Ranovalona, follows an 
burst of conversion and a complete intellectual 
revolution. 
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behind which are powerful enough to 
melt down the pride and hardness of a 
nation’s paganism. Dr. Mullens's described 
in noble and simple language the emotions 
which filled all hearts when the great church 
was opened at Antananarivo, which stands on 
the spot where the victims of the former tyranny 
suffered martyrdom by fire, near by the preci- 
pice where fourteen other confessors were cast 
down the rocks, or speared to death, on the 
same dreadful day. Mr. Froude tells us that it 
was the martyrdoms of Mary's bloody reigu, 
as Mr. Gladstone rightly calls it, which finally 
completed the conversion of the English people 
to Protestantism. So it has ever been. eath 
fur the truth’s sake carries with it a converting 
power transcending all the advantages offered 
by ‘‘religious equality.“ and steady governmental 
repression of persecution. It is here, perhaps, 
that we are to look for the solution of the 
‘‘mysterions” difference between the Mada- 
pgascar missions and the modern missions of 
Christianity in other lands. The efforts of all 
mankind ate, now devoted to the establishment 
of universal toleration, rather than to the vigo- 
ee ee 4" 2 own — or 
religions. one ian despot been - 
mitted, or disposed, to w a ferocious — 
against Obristianity, and the conflict been 
continued long enough, who can doubt that the 
somnolent but sharp-witted mind of the Indian 
people would have been moved in a mannor 
which is almost ho under a quiet discipliae 
of universal tract distribution and enforced 
toleration? It may be that Providence has in 
reserve some such trial of the quality of faith 
around the world before the establishment of 
Christianity in its final supremacy. No sane 
man can desire the return of sanguinary perse- 


cution, but no impartial student of histo 


civilisation. 
the cost of all that 
spiritual, and divire. 
began in the s 

under great tribulation” ever since, and has 
Jost its converting power exactly in proportion 
to ite secular prosperity and ease. The ten- 
derness which comes of sorrow is the mightiest 
agency in the world of mind. 

The report of Dr. Mullens on the relation 
between Church and State in Madagascar is 
altogether . There wore not a few 
observers at home who, when they heard of the 
large share which the Queen's influence and 
example have had in promoting the recent 
advance of the Gospel in Madagascar, were in- 
dulging themselves in the ineffable delight of a 

chuckle over the inconsistency of these 
on Missioners, who seemed to have ex- 
cbanged their English notiuns of Anti-State- 
Churchmanship” for a course of procedure 
more — to a 1 climate, = far 
more agreeable to its Anglican sympathisers. 
This Queen of the South was to rise up in the 
judgment against the Nonconformist sectaries 
who had converted her, and to show how they 
L. Arne 
whenever the cause of puritanical Christianity 
was to be u or defended. It seems, how- 
ever, that there is not one word of truth in the 
allegation of our friends and auxiliaries. In- 
fluence arising from character and 
conduct is one “en vernmental authority 
is quite another. The Queen of 
and her husband, the Prime Minister, being 
convinced and resolute Christians, have, ever 
since her accession, used the whole of their per- 
f 2 a . — ‘of the 
0 i ights, in open support of the 
Bat the ‘Queen hes distinctly laid 
igious liberty, and in no 
public authority upon 
the religious revolution. The idols which sho 
burned were her own. And when the province 
of Imerina burned its idols, it was done in 
spontaneous imitation of the Queen's — 
not in compliance with her command. c 
Mullens assures the public that the missionaries 
are labouring hard to establish Christianity 
on ite proper independent basis, and declares 
that there are no men in Great Britain itself 
more resolyed than they are to carry out in 
r the principles fur which they have 

contended at home. 

What effect the arrival of Bishop Kestell- 
Cornish and his ten missionary priests” will 
have on the course of events it is difficult to 


Christianity, which 
ing of death, has thriven 


foresee. That their coming will be met by tho 


deep inward disapproyal of the Christian body 
in Madagascar, from the highest to the lowest, 
is as certain as that their departure from Eug- 
land on their unfortunate expedition was 


. the whole Euglish people, the 
whole Engli ress, and the whole multitude 
of men of other who are more anxious for 


justice than for party mancuvres. They will 


meet in the capital with no en»0uragement ; 
unless they devote themselves to New Testa- 
ment Ohristianity. But if they attempt to 
unfold the flag of Sacerdotalism they will find 
a body of European aud native Christians at 
ono prepared to teach them a more excellent way, 
and thoroughly well armed against the fashion- 
able arts by which Gospel-preaching”’ is made 
to lead up to Anglican Sacramentalism. The 
Malagassy people, who are not destitute of 
— of a taste for natural — will 
t u appreciate the new type of Mag- 
piety, as Hood once called it, which marches 
about with gay colours and choral processions ; 
and not less the Cuckov-instinct, which has 
taken % long a journey to lay its eggs in a 
nest that was not of ita own building. It 
would be almost worth another voyage to 
Madagasear to watch the denouement of this 
absurd adventure; and to look up en the mis- 
sionaries as they read in that island Mr. Glad- 
stone’s stinging reproof of Ritualism without 
love, and of zeal not based upon justice, with 
a painful comment on it all in an awakening 
nation’s eyes. A Church just fresh from the 
i birth” of persecution, and lifting to 
wen ber pale glad eye, will be found in 
no likelihood of consenting to the puerilities of 
decorative godliness, or the histrionics of the 
sacefdotal revival. : 


OCONGREGATIONAL UNION 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


(From our Own Correspondent. ) 
Huddersfield, Tuesday Night. 

The Congregational Union has followed in the 
wake of the British Association, the Social Science 
Association, the Orientalists, the Baptist Union, 
and the Church of England, in holding its autumnal 
conference ; and, whereas last year it met in an 
agricultural district (at Ipswich), it has this October 
migrated to one of the large towns of the north. 

Hudderstield is a well-chosen locality ; for though 
not large, it is surrounded by other towns in which 
Nonconformity is strong, and in Huddersfield itself 
Congregationalism is a considerable force. Uf 
course, any meeting of the kind held in either 
Yorkshire or Lancashire, was sure to be a nume- 
rical success, and expectation in this respect has 


| 
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members of the Union and the visitors; the former 
filling the side · galleries, and thus crowding the latter 
up to the very top of a twelve · pew - deep gallery at 
the back. After singing and prayer the Chairman, 
the Rev. J. G. Rogers, delivered the usual address, 
and if his May address was a success—as 
no one doubted — that of to-day has been 
still greater. It opened with a skilful re- 
ference to the fact that the Union had 
assembled in a district which, m regard to 
Nonconformity, might be regarded as the back. 


‘bone of England” ; while the topic selected, viz., 


The Age and our Work iu it,” enabled the speaker 
to deal with all the current ecclesiastical topics of 
the time—down to Mr. Gladstone’s paper on 
Ritualism and the Church Congress last week. 
Referring to the doabts cast upon Christianity in 
connection with scientifi: speculations, he dealt 
with some of the ‘‘ guesses” of the epeakers at the 
British Association. Special refereuce was, of course, 
made to Professor Tyud ill, whom he declined to 
regard as being influenced by a irreligious spirit. 
In his effective address, Mr. Rogers asserted that the 
attacks of superficial philosophers were to be repelled 
by appeals to the heart rather thau to the intellect, 
and that, therefore, the believers in Christianity 
should seek to become the repositories of increased 
spiritual power. Then he glanced at prospects for 
the ‘‘ reunion of Christen lom, which he described 
as being among the notable expedients for govern- 
ment by the centres, of waich we had had so many 
examples of late. He spoke of the Old Catholics 
as those who were retreating from Rome; while the 
Anglicans who fraternised with them were ad- 
vancing towards it. The allusions to schemes for 
the comprehension of Nonconformists were keen, 
and were much relished by the audience. The 
remark that the projectors of a new society 
for this purpose, evidently know as little 
of Dissenters and their aim as the Shah of 
Persia of the differences between Whigs and 
Tories, was receivel with a shout of laughter, 
which was renewed when it was added 
that the Shah seemed to be the better informed of 
the two; for, at least he kaew that the two parties 
„think contrary.” Another sarcastic passage was 
that in which a certain colonel’s expression of grati- 
tude, at the Brighton Congress, that we had a 


not gone beyond the event; for somewhere about | Protestant Queen, a Protestant Parliament, and a 
800 delegates have, I believe, been appointed. The Protestant Prime Minister was supplemented by the 


hospitality of Christian people of all denominations 
in the town, or in adjacent places, has, however, 
proved equal to the necessities of the case. In 
other respects also, the local committee are to be 
congratulated on the completeness of their arrange- 
ments. A little book, with full information about 
the various meetings, aud a map of the town, has 
been placed in the hand of each delegate ; while a 
lavatory, writirg-room, news-room, luggage-room, 
post end telegraph-offices, and even a smoking- 
room, supply every reasonable want. Even a shoe- 
black is in attendance; but fortunately, the 
weather, though dull, is dry, and the services of 
that small functionary are not much in requisition. 

The proceedings of the week commenced with 
the first day of the weck ; the Rev. J. G. Rogers, 
the chairman of the Union, and some other of its 
ministerial members, having preached introductory 
sermons on the Sunday. On Monday night there 
was a meeting for prayer in Ramsden-street Chapel, 
prior to the sermon to be preached by Dr. Wilkes, 
of Montreal, in the same place. There was a large, 
though not an overflowing, attendance at both. 
The Rev. Joshua Harrison presided over the devo- 
tional part of the service ; the singing of which, it 
may be said, was of a very hearty kind. Dr. 
Wilkes’s text was tho basis of a suggestive 
sermon, in which the aged preacher, while 
he recognised the grave character of many of the 
changes occurring around us, took a cheerful view 
of them, as he inculcated the necessity for growing 


faith and greater earnestness. I may add, that 
Dr. Wilkes leaves England for Montreal on Thurs. | 


| day, after six months’ absence trom home; his visit 
to England having, I am glad to hear, proved very 
beneficial. 

While this service was held, a public meeting to 
inaugurate a Congregetional Total Abstinence 
Society was also being beld in George’s-street Hotel, 
and there were enough people in favour of a denomi- 
nation soviety for effeoting what appears to be an 
undenominational object, to secure a good atten- 
dance. Mr. Edward Baines presided at this meet- 
ing, at which the speakers were the Rev. G. F. 
Coster, the Rev. G. Suashall, the Rev. J. S. 

Russell, the Rev. George Thompson, the Rev. J. H. 
Wilson, and the Rev. J. A. Macfadyen. 
This morning, Ramsden-street Chapel proved to 


be not large enough to hold in comfort both the 


suggestion that he should have added, and a 

noble army of Protestant publicans.” The closing 

portions of the address contained so. ae grave and 

weighty passages, notably those in which the 

speaker vindicated Nonconformists for assailing the 
Establishment, believing, as they did, that the inte- 
rests of religion were at stake, and Mr. Rogers re- 

ferred to Mr. Gladstone's article on Ritualism, as con- 

taining matter well deserving the consideration of 

those who were without, as well as within, the Church 

of Eogland. The necessity for maintaining an effec- 

tive ministry was also stroogly insisted on, and 

finally, it was urged that, above all thiogs, soul- 

power was needed in both ministry and churches, 

in order to grapple with the difficulties of the time. 

The address occupied nearly an hour and a half, 

but was heard with unflagging interest from the 

opening to the close. 

The first business then on the programme was 
the report from the Conference of Lay Delegates on 
Church Finance, who met at Birmingham and 
Leicester some months ago. This, with an antici- 
pated discussion, was looked fo: ward to with some 
interest, as being likely to excite considerable 
difference of opinion; but the chairman said that 
he had no fear that they should witness any such 
scenes as those which occurred under a certain 
dome let week. 

Mr. Hannay, the Secretary, presented this re- 
port, and then moved a resolution which thanked 
the delegates for their services—approved of cer- 
tain other resolutions, and commended the rest 
viz., those relating to the proposed fund for sup- 
plementing ministerial incomes, to the consideration 
of the county unions. Mr. Haunay promised to 
be expository only; but a knowledge of the objec- 
tions to be encountered tempted him into an ad- 
vocatory strain, and it must be admitted, he spoke 
with ability, as well as vigour. Mr. Henry Lee, 
of Manchester, who seconded the motion, is a warm 
supporter of the movement, which he advocated 
in a covler and more homely fashion. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that there was a good deal of 
Toryism in the Congregational body, and hoped 
that they would adapt their proceedings to the 
wants of the times. Vis notion was that 200,000/. 
a-year additional should be raised for the incomes 
of their ministers. 

It required some tact on the part of the Chairman 
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to prevent the discussion rambling among details; 
and eventually it was agreed to divide the reso- 
lution into two parts, and deal with the less 
disputable portion first. As the result, it was resolved 
without much discussion—1l. That the stipends of 
Congregational ministers are insufficient. 2. That 
they should be, at the least, 150/. in the country, 
and higher in proportion in the town. 3. That the 
stipends should increase with the ability of the 
people. 4. That there should be punctuality of 
payment. 5. That in some cases there should bea 
grouping of village churches. 6. That there ought 
to be a greater sense of obligation on the part of 
Christian people to hold their property for the 
service of Christ. 


The next resolution recommended the adoption 
of weekly offerings, for both the expenses of worship 
and the support of the ministry, in all new charches ; 
but at this point it became evident that a good deal 
was to be said on both sides. Some of the mem- 
bers were in favour of weekly offerings for the 
ministers, but not for the expenses, and some de- 
fended the pew-rent system ; while others stated 
facts, showing the superiority of the offering 
system. 


At a few minutes past two it became necessary 
to adjourn the discussion till to-morrow morning, 
when it is to be hoped that it will not stand in the 
way of the much more important question of a 
Ministerial Aid Fand. 

From the chapel the members of the Union 
swarmed into the “‘ Armoury,” where the hospi- 
tality of the Huddersfield friends had provided an 
ample repast. It was a very large dinner-party 
indeed, and from the gallery the view was very 
striking. 

To-night there is to be a public meeting for the 
exposition of Free Church principles, at which Mr. 
Richard, M.P., is to preside, and that Huddersfield 
may not have the exclusive benefit of the stimulus 
to be derived from the visit of the Union, similar 
meetings will be held to-night or to-morrow at 
Dewsbury, Cleckheaton, Brighouse, and Sowerby 
Bridge. To-morrow afternoon there are to be two 
sectional meetings, and at night a children’s service, 
with ‘‘Paxton Hood” as the preacher ; a W 
Men's Meeting, with Mr. Plimsoll, M. P., for chair- 
man, and ‘‘a service [of praise choral, and congre- 
gational.” Then on Thursday there will be an im- 
portant discussion on the improvement of Sunday- 
schools, and in the evening a closing conversazione, 
at which, no doubt, there will be many mutual and 
well-founded congratulations on the completion of 
a highly successful series of meetings. 


The Autumnal Meeting of the Co tional 
Union vt land and — commenced at Hudders- 
field on y evening, when a prayer-meeting was 
held in Ramsden-street Chapel, under the pen 
sidency of the Rev. J. C. Harrison. There was a 
large con — and the Rev. Dr. H. Wilks 
Montreal) rwards preached a sermon, from 

ebrew xii. 27: ‘‘ And this word, yet once more, 
signitieth the removing of those things that are 
shaken, as of things that are made, that those 
things which cannot be shaken may remain.”’ 


nence on was inaugurated at u public 
meeting held in George-street ap wt ward 
— , the president, in the ir. A 
course 0 openi e chairman sai 
that about eight endeel seinlchees and deacons of 
Congregati churches had signified their con- 
currence in the movement, the first public 
meeting of the association had been called in a 
town honourably distinguished for generations past 


by its religious character. The vice of intempe- 
rance prevailed more or less in every rank of 
society. After addresses by the Revs. G. T. 
e r i 
the Rev. J. A. Macfadyen, of Manchester, ref 
to a letter which had recently ap in the 
No ormist with reference to the movement. 
He said they were told in this communication with 
that this new movement in favour of tempe- 
rance was about to fall out of the hands of the old 
men into the hands of the extreme men. Why 
should such regret be uttered, on such an occasion, 
and at such a time as this? (Hear, hear.) They 
were not interfering at all with other men in their 
rojects fora diminution of drunkenness. It was 
e that they were very confident that if t 
could only their fellow-Christians 
fellow-citizens to embrace total abstinence, the 
death-blow of intemperance would be struck to- 
morrow ; but if they could not persuade them, 
they would not attempt to dictate tothem. (Hear, 
hear.) The Rev. J. 8. ll gave his hearty adhe- 
sion to the movement. He could ager | be called 
extreme, but still he felt right i 
able to draw asword in the conflict. 
Addresses were also delivered by 
Thom of Halifax, J. H. Wilson, and LL D. 
Bevan, of London. Mr. Bevan maintained that one 
of the best auxiliaries to the Congregational Union 
they could have was that society. 


The first business meeting of the assembly took 
place yesterday in len-street Cha . and 
consisted of nearly 900 ministers and delegates, 
the largest number which has ever been present at 
any of the meetings of the Union. The chapel was 
crowded in every the attendance of the public 
being unusually After devotional service, 
the chairman for the year (the Rev. J. G. 
B.A., of Clapham) proceeded to deliver his address, 
his subject being The Age and our work in it.“ 
A full analysis of the paper will be found in our 
supplement. The address was frequently applauded, 
especially at the close. 
CHURCH FINANCE. 

The Rev. Alexander Hannay, the secretary, read 
a report of the Conferences on Church Finance, 
held at Birmingham in December, 1873, and at 
Leicester in June, 1874, which stated it to have been 
laid down that the stipends of Co ; 
ministers were, as a rule, insufficient, and that they 
ought to be —— — for the pro- 
motion of this object were fully set forth, especially 
with regard to the constitution of a Con tional 
board of finance, to aid in the increase of ministers’ 
incomes, to raise the standard of Christian liberality, 
to enlarge its sphere, and to promote better methods 
with economy in the collection and 
distribution of money. Mr. Hannay, moving 
a resolution ing these conclusions, gave a 
vivid account of the monetary straits and the hin- 
drances in which many ministers were involved, 
owing to the smallness of their stipends, and de- 
scribed the difficulties which tionalism had 
to encounter, raised by adverse influences, He 
counselled the concentration of subscribing associa- 
tions into one great league and the consolidation of 
different funds into 72 as was suggested in the 
constitution of a board of finance. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. myn es 
of Manchester, who said that by the plan p 
a sum of 200, 0001. a-year t be raised. 
be added that 
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workers in the field of Christian philan 
igiousservice, Was there evera time in the 


of the Christian Church in this country when there 
had been so much done for the spiritual welfare 
of the heathen abroad and the he at home— 


when there was 80 much done for the 


ring 
having been too itical ? pplause.) He was 
quite disposed to L 14 Bs — for the force 
idiosyncrasies amongst 
those who accused them of being too political ; but, 
with such facts before them, he thought they 
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Hymyat Dogerst.—In an early edition of 
Wesley’s hymn-book occurred the following — 
I ride on the sky, freely justified I, 


his seat ; 
chariot of fire mount and higher, 


And the moon it is under by feet. 


: » distinct from the 
the one and above the other 
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SINS OF TRADE AND COMMERCE,.* 


It is commonly urged against the pulpit that 
it fails to deal adequately with the practical 
affairs of life, if it even so much as touches 
them. Why,“ asks the cynical observer, 
‘‘why do not your preachers come to close 
‘* quarters with the bulk of those who compose 
oe the regular church or l-going class, and 
tell them about their weights, their 
‘‘shoddy, their thousand-and-one ways of 
„mixing or adulterating that which they manu- 
„ facture or sell? The fact that certain recent 
acts of the legislature were found n 
= that the practices are common ; but it 
is doubtful how much legislation can do to 
end certain phases of the evil. But one 
thing might done. The preachers, who 
‘‘ are in the habit of sounding forth high-flown 
“ distinctions drawn from Augustine and 
Calvin, and poising themselves dialectically 
on needle-points of nice doctrine, might 
„much oftener ret a plain and simple word 
about the fateful prominence and acknow- 


‘* ledged commonness of these gross impositions 
carried on unhesitatingly day by day among 
„us, id the doing of which respectable men 
‘knowingly wink to each other, and honest 
„ men, urged by the force of circumstances and 


beneficence drive out the 


spirit of | threads which should have been of silk wore of cotton. 


ees and the idolatry of money, and r to those who sont him the sample, 


that if he made a like substitution. he 


world’s show; learn by actual ＋ . the fabri 
to feel that it is indeed, in the — was that he — a —— et te 


„long run, more blessed,’ and does a man’s | saw that, if he did not do so, he must lose a con- 
„% heart more ‘to give than to receive,’ so | siderable share of his trade. He saw further, that if 


‘‘ will we u 


** covetousness.”” And the reat 


:—** With 


rn the whole spirit of sinful he did not at ones yield, he would have to yield in 


ractical the end ; for that other elastic-webbing-makers would 
P one after another engage to produce this adulterated 


means he would recommend for bringing public | fabrio at . diatabiee” adieu: and 
inion to definite effect on this matter is thas | when at length be stood alone in sellfog an apparentiy 
regard to the particular sins | similar article at a higher price, his business would 


„ here considered, some kind of combination of | leave him. This manufacturer we have the best reasons 
„master manufacturers with the inferior mem- ſor Kno to be a man of fine moral nature, both 
“bers of the world of commerce, 


** customers with tradesmen, 3 
** the only effective means of deli 


nerous and upright ; and yet we here see him obliged 
and of | ins sense, to implicate himself in one of these 
to offer | of vitiation. It is a startling assertion, but 1 none none 


vering indi- the less a true one, that those who resist these corrup- 


‘‘ vidual men from many overpowering temp- tions, often do it at the risk of bankruptcy : sometimes 


‘tations to which they are now exposed in 
almost every kind of industry.“ 


the certainty of bankruptcy.” 


This seems| And thus he goes on through a dreary cata- 


more feasible than ever before: but it is, we | logue. We hope things have improved a little 
fear, as yet too remote in realisation. 


Sermons should have a practical “pp 
and certainly a sermon has seldom 

effective one than is furnished here by the re- 
print of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s article. 


ad a more 


since Mr. Herbert Spencer wrote ; but his essay 
remains as a short, and striking proof that there 
are plenty of facts for preachers to make use of 
in the matter of trade morals; and certainly Mr. 
Lyttelton deserves praise for having presented 


lication ; 


It was 


one of these articles which caused most com- them in so neat, pleasant, and accessible a 
ment when he published his miscellaneous form. ho arr 


several years ago ; but it has passed 


ano ity from which Mr. Lyttelton 


well to 
details 


into 
has done THE QUARTERLIES.—OCTOBER. 


. it — 5 8 L 2 The British Quarterly, in its opening article, in 
im heen. ere this. modified. the course of an extremely interesting review of the 


After telling about the drapers’ short measure in Mystics of the fourteenth century, discusses the 


has so clearly appre- 
his little brochure claims a 


* It is certainly one of the 
of that great power of self-d 
—— exists in our 

mind should be possible in 
believes himself to be a 

to 


but makes generousallowances 
to the force of the a i 
up—which is, first, 
busi sho 


‘‘and elevating and heart- i 
family life, and the — efentisnt. 
let the practice and pursuit of all 
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question, what influence, if any, these remarkable 
men had upon the subsequent Reformation of the 
Church. The writer refers to the doctrine of historical 
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the — oad — right to conclude that it is a meaningless waste. 
the weight amount of | Is so? An article on Our Naval Re- 
loss in the there has ” is written with special knowledge; 
1 8 8) st,” which re- | full jastice is done in another paper to Mr. Motley’s 
same weight meaning recent work; and we are glad to learn from the 
= ee ry og writer on the Water Supply of London” that 
vee need not be alarmed at any prospect of in- 
it is silk without some waste— | “° ™ 

J. — 1 — cent.— | Sufficiency from present sources, which, in fact, are 
this on I inden supposed to be capable of yielding all that will be 
— under | needed until the year 1954. We are glad to see 

stood by all concerned. silk has to be weighted. , 
As pad Geta Chieti: ban to be tae Ge the two ecclesiastical articles, which are both 
some substance introduced. Soap is largely | written with knowledge, breadth, and right 
used for this, In small quantity, soap is requisite to | sympathy. The first is on the “ Abolition of 


— dy „ Patronage in Scotland,” of which it is said: 


manufacture; and is readily 
Sugar also is used. And by one means or other, the „It would be rash to deny that a measure similar in 
threads are made to absorb enough matter to produce | character to the Conservative Patronage Act of 1874 
the desired weight. To this system all silk throwsters would not, 1 passed in 1884, have prot the life of 
are obliged to succumb; and some of them carry it to | the Scoteh Church, inasmuch as it would have removed 
a great exten as a means of hiding though by no means the cause, of the 
5 secession of 1843; but it would be rasher still to 
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„Peek Prize Essays,” Mr. Freeman’s and Mr. 
Ryle’s works. The key-note is given in the 
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which they ought to have repreased, and in exciting 
hopes which — t at once, and im vely, to 
have discourag ut the advent of a Tory Gorern 
ment to power—aad to power so absolute, as to exempt 
them from any necessity of humouring the prejadices 
or passions of any section of their supporters—has at 
least served to dispel any such illusion, and to show that 
whatever party be supreme, the questioa is one which 
cannot be let alone ; and that, even when it is handled 
by those whose one aim is tostrepgthen the foundations 
aod extend the influence of the State Church, it leads 
to endless complications and stirs up lous contro- 
versies. The idea of disestablishment is, indeed, irre- 
pressible, and seems to grow as well by the ection of 
toes as by that of friends. 


Mr. Freeman’s doctrine of ecclesiastical property 
is amply reviewed by the writer. The following 
point is well put :— 


80 far is the hope of disestablishment from being 
quelled, that it is cherishe! and expressed more con- 
tidently than ever; and what is more, it is felt by all 
wh» are clear-sighted enough to look below the surface 
and beyond the hour, and tov independent to be blinded 
by y feeliug, that the Tory Ministers have done 
much to hasten its fulfilment. It was, indeed, an 
adverse critic, though an earnest Churchman, who said 
that they had done more to weaken and imperil the 
Establishment than their predecessors bad done in five 
years ; but there is a widespreai conviet ion, shared by 
a large number of Conservatives, that Mr. Goschen was 
right. The Government have encouraged, if as yet 
they have themselres undertaken, the work of Church 
reform; and it becomes clearer every day that here 
refurm means revolution. They, or perhaps we should 
rather say, the dominant section among them, have 

ht to meet the two demands of the nati n, as set 
fo by the Pali Mali Gazelle, to 8 and, at 
the same time, to Protestantise the Establishment, 
and they have found that every step they have 
taken to accomplish the one object has ten ied 
to defeat the other. The Endowed Schools Bill was 
meant to repair one of the mouldering defences of the 
Establishment, and its chief result has to rouse the 
antagonism of the Protestants in the nation, 
against whom its proposer, in a piece of idle rhodomon- 
tade, as ill-jndged as it was vainglorious, declared war d 
outrance. e Public Worship Bill was 
intended, on the testimony of the Prime Minister —who, 
howerer, became its putative father only when he saw 
that it might bri him ty—to pat down 
Ritualism, and its effect bas so to irritate a power- 
ful seotiva of the clergy, that openly proclaim that 
preter disestablishment to the ianism which has 
hecume dominant in the Legislature. Whether the bill 


will do anything to fulfil Protestant expectations is 
extremely doubtful ; the one certain thing is, that it 
has shaken the Establishment to its oon tro. 


It is held that the proceedings of the last session have 
conclusively proved that the Establishment cana 
exist only as an Erastian institution, and that 
it may be that the rampant Erastianism of the 
day may yet unite men of spiritual sympathies in 
‘* a determined effort to restrict the action of the 
State within its own proper sphere. A good 
critical article on Landseer follows this. We have 
rarely read a better number of this quarterly. 

There is scarcely an article in the Westminster 
which we should not like to dwell upon; but we 
must give most space to the first, on the Revolt 
of the Residuum.” The causes which led to the 
defeat of the Liberal party at the last general elec- 
tion are hers reviewed with a breadth and calmness 
which were scarcely possible a few months ago, and 
some circumstances can now be taken into con- 
sileration which have, to a considerable extent, 
been overlooked. Mr. Mill called the Tories the 
*‘ stupid party”: this writer gives some significant 
indications of the extent by which that party was 
supported by the illiterate at the election. Here 
are some curious facts 


„We do not hesitate to say, from personal experience 
and — that a very large majority of them in 
ey Vy oe Sonth of Boyland, voted for 
. Tante cad uin Sussex, we are * 
that, ou ° t Illiterates, thirty-seven vo 
for ories. In ey aed of Portsmouth, . are advised 
the propartion of Tory Mikerate voters 0t-Uueny per 
t voters at ninety 
cent. Thoogh tha * numbers on both 2 


in the South «f ad, Brighton, Plymouth, Winchester, 
Salisbury, Canterbury, K., K. For e at 
— booth at oy ame at _ — — 
. a respectable informant of ou s vou 

Cunservati At another booth all of them voted 
We were informed by the 
returning officer of another town (on the condition of 
not indicating him) that a// his Illiterates went the same 
way. At the scrutiny held in the case of the Petersfield 
— — it Avy 12 that re thirty 
persona whose votes u objected to on ground 
of their ha been in receipt of ial relief, 
twenty (or two-thirds) bad voted for the Conservative 
candidate. These are specimens of information which 
bas reached us from all directions —fragmentary, it is 
true, but yet all pointing to one conclusion. 


It is supposed from this that the class most nearly 
akin to the illiterates voted the same way, and the 
supposition is probably correct. It is next held 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Government disappointed this 
clas, and that the great hope of the Liberal party 
lies in the spread of education: 

„Au educated Tory artisan or labourer luspires us 


with of — Oe alee we should 
unistic „ As the inte- 


have everything to look for from the adoption of a 
Liberal poliey in the future. The Scotch workman has 
long seen this. The best class of English workmen see 
u. 4 tion of school boards will drive the truth 
into the heads of the sons of those who have heard of 
Mr. Gladatone, and never heard of Mr. Disraeli, or vice 
versa, ‘ r, register, register! was the advice of 
Sir Robert Peel, under the old system. Educate, 
educate, educate ! should be the motto of the Liberals 
everyehere, under the new one.“ 

We have, next to this, a singularly interesting 
article on the Character of Achilles.” Professor 
Cairnes's ‘‘ Principles of Political Economy” is 
reviewed with appreciation, and the Origin of 
Language is treated with very Darwinian sym- 
pathies. We meet this: Twenty thousand years 
„hence, when dogs have learned to speak,” &>. 
Very good isa paper on Charles and Mary Lamb,” 
in which, however, the recent editions of Lamb's 
works and writers of his life come in for very candid 
criticiam. ‘Indian Pablic Works” are discussed 
with large information which will give Mr. Fawcett 
some more materials for his particular work. The 
article on American Women: their Health and 
„Education is by far the best that we have yet 
read upon this subject. It is a broadly written 
defence of the cultare of the intellect, pretty effec- 
tually disposing’of a good deal of the trash that has been 
written upon this subject. In the Best Food for 
„Man ” an independent writer vindicates the claims 
of vegetables, saying a good deal that a nation of 
great meat-eaters should read. The ‘‘ Contempo- 
“rary Literature” of the Westminster is always 
done with) remarkable ability, ani there is no 
exception to the rule this month. 

The New Quarterly Magazine keaps up the unique 

reputation which it has won for itself. The article 
of articles in the present number is on the character 
of Goethe, by Mr. Robert Buchanan. We all know 
that Mr. Buchanan is not apt to deal too charitably 
with other poeta, but that he is apt to strike some 
offensive characteristic and make a great deal of it. 
He does this with Goethe. He holds that the 
sensual element in the poet’s natore is at the s*cret 
of his greatness, aud that without the very weak- 
** ness which disfigared the man, that mind would 
„never have planned high literature.” In fact, 
Goethe was always moved by the back of his brain 
—God could not move him, nor could Nature, 
„nor resolution, nor aspirations nor intellectual 
“love” —only sensnous attachments. Mr. 
Buchanan sets forth his theory with unsparing 
plainness, not to say grossness, but we decline to 
accept it in all its strength, and it involves some 
c msiderations which Mr. Buchanan does not seem 
to see. The article, however, is a remarkable one, 
and if the writer intended to create a sensation he 
will probably succeed in that intention. Very 
fresh and curious is Miss Cobbe’s paper on the 
Fauna of Fancy’’—on harpies, griffins, mermaids, 
and other familiar companions ; but what is wanted 
is more than the writer has written—a philosophy 
of the subject. We are glad to have such 3 
favourable summing up of the character of the Por- 
taguese in Mr. Latouche’s last article on Travels 
% in Portugal,” and Mr. Richard Jefferies, who 
wrote so well in Fraser on the modern farmer, now 
writes with equal knowledge and observation on 
small farms. Mr. Harness replies, somewhat 
irritably we think, to Mr. Wallace on Spiri- 
“tualism,” and it strikes us should have said 
more or ssid less than he has done. There are two 
charming novels—each completed—in this month's 
number—one of singular originality, ‘‘A Sea 
“C ” and a delicious Freuch tale in that 
French style which Charles Dickens was the first 
to naturalise amongst us, by Mrs. Macquoid— 
whose work on Normandy we lately reviewed in 
these pages. 
The editor of the too little known London Quar- 
terly Review has issued a number which scholars 
will find to be of remarkable interest. The first 
article is on the Egyptian Book of the Dead,” in 
which, amongst other things, it is shown that the 
knowledge of a future life appears on all the monu- 
ments of Egypt, contemporaneous with Moses, many 
ages before his time, and many agesafterhim. ‘‘The 
Plays of George Chapman are reviewed with 
good critical taste. There is an article, full of in- 
formation, on Sweden, Past and Present,” and 
the transit of the planet Venus receives here, as 
elsewhere, due attention. The other articles are 
on Rome in the time of the Antonines, the Study 
of Philosophy, and the Old Catholic Church—the 
latter written with judgwent and caution, but not 
saying what must be said, that this movement is 
caricatured by the title of Old Catholic, and 
that with whatever curiosity it may be watched, it 
will in future be watched with little interest. 

The present number of the British and Foreign 


1 | Avangelical Review is a teifle too solid. Mr. Taylor 


——$——$<$<$———__ 
writes on the Capabilities of Presbyterianiem "— 
with moderation, and saying a good deal that is 
trae, but in some respects he teems to us to be 
extravagant. How many can believe that in the 
adoption of Presbyterianism we should see the 
solution of nearly all our ecclesiastical difficulties ? 
Ecclesiastical egotism, like all other egotism, 
defeats itself. We have a very able paper on the 
Natare and Origin of Sin from Mr. Macpherson, 
another paper on the Synagogue and the Church 
by Mr. Moore, one on Christianity Superseded,” 
and a good article on Carstares the 
second founder of Presbyterianism in Scotland. 

The Popular Science Review, which has no rival 
in its own line—opens with a paper on the Song 
ol Fishes,” giving some curious facts in proof of 
its spontaneity. Mr. Proctor writes of the 
„ Classification of Comets,” Mr. Wenham on 
Aerial Transit, and Professor Garrod a very 
suggestive paper on the Thermometer. Mr. 
Topley writes on the proposed ‘‘ Channel Tunnel, 
as though it were an easy enough matter to make 
it, but the paper is of a geological rather than an 
engineering character. One of the best featares of 
this review is the Ssientific Summary — in 
which all that is new and good is chronicled. 

The Theological Review is distinguished by fis 
customary freedom and yet reverence of speculation. 
The papers which would most attract our readers 
are one by Miss Cobbe on E Character 
in which the decline of Evangelicalism in the 
Church is analysed, and a paper on “ i 
„Decay by Mr. Geldart, which should be read 
with the otber. The other subjects are Farrar’s 
#* Life of Christ; ‘‘ Spence on Sunday,” and the 
‘*Great Land of Urie.“ In the “Summary of 
** Ecclesiastical Events,” we read, A few years 
“ago each of the three kingdoms had ite own 
National Church. One is legally and explicitly 
„ disestablished. A second has been de- 
„ prived of its national character. Each of these 
changes has been the work of a great party i 
“the State. Yet both parties assure the 
and try to persuade themselves, that the third 
„% National Church stands all the safer on its 
„foundations 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Arlon Grange and a Christmas Legend. Critics’ 
edition. By WIL Arran Gress, Author of 
The Story of a Life, &., &c. (Provost and Co.) 
Mr. Gibbs has a privilege of which few can boast. 
He can serve the critics a liberal trick. They, we 
understand, rather smote him; and he, like a weak 
man, which few poets are, turned to them the 
other cheek. But, truth to say, he has faculty, 
and can tell a story with some force. Not that his 
rhymes are always immaculate, but there is a pith 
and spirit about his writing. And clearly he is 
indefatigable, and has full faith in his own claim to 
be heard. This work, he says, first appeared 

In daint 
Chiefly to please a lady's — 
Now it comes in plain garb “ for the critics,” Who 
served it badly because of its good binding, which 
was not graceful, surely; and we are advertised — 
that— 
In due time this rustic st 


F 0 artist's grau ver, 
1 — 
And, for our own part, we shall be glad to see it in 
its fine (final ?) dress, and shall try our best to do it 
jastice, even though it should have some more 
** contributions from the author's friends. 

Hills that bring Peace. By the Rev. CMA 
D. Bet, M. X., Rector of Cheltenham, Ke. (James 
Nisbet and Cv.) These are week-evening sermons 
preached to the rector’s stated congregation, as his 
preface informs us. The introductory discourse, 
based on the text, Thb mountains shall bring 
peace to the people, and the little hills by righteous- 
ness,” gathers together instances of the figurative 
allusions to mountains and hills which are found 
in the Psalms and Prophets. Tho rest of the ser- 
mons treat each of one particular mountain, Ararat, 
Moriah, Olivet, Zion, and the other famous heights 
of Scripture story: giving us a description of the 
physical featares of the landscape, a briet sketch 
of the history connected with the place, and then 
the preacher finds many suggestions of religious in- 
struction in the scenes he has been pourtraying. 
There are advantages in this method of sermve- 
nising. It secures a freshness and variety, much 
wanted by both preacher and -hearers, if thy 
undergo a hundred or a hundred aad fifty sermon: s 
together every year. Mr. Bell certainly deserves 


credit for bestowing so much labour upon what are 
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often slightly prepared for, week-night discourses ; 
and we doubt not he has had his reward in securing 
the interest, ani ministering to the religious life of 
his own congregation. Whether or no the local 
popularity of the preacher has not led him to over- 
estimate the value of his work, as shown by giving 
them to the public at large, we have not space to 
discuss in full here. 

Letters of Ruth Bryan. By the Editor of“ Hand- 
„ fals of Purpose. With a Preface by the Rev. A. 
Moopy Srvart. (James Nisbet and Co.) This is 
a remarkable book. Ruth Bryan was the daughter 
of a tradesman, who gave up business to become a 
preacher, At fifteen she was apprenticed to a 
milliner in Nottingham. Two years after, her 
father died, and Ruth, whose affections were extra- 
ordinarily strong, was almost crushed by the be- 
reavement. Now seventeen years old, she left her 
business to live with her widowed mother. The 
home of the two women was but poorly provided 
for, and Ruth had to work for her living. She 
eschewed the millinery to which she had been 
apprenticed, from a conscientious objection to 
minister to worldly vanities, and preferred to earn 
what she covld by plain sewing—at which she 
worked so hard as to injure her health. The 
widow, to eke out their scanty resources, took 
lodgers into her house. One of them, a worthless 
fellow, won the affections of the shy, inexperienced 
girl. To please her, he feigned interest in religion 
which he did not feel. Ruth loved him blindly 
and passionately, with all the intensity of her 
nature, despite the warnings of her friends, who 
knew him better. At last the mirage vanished. 
He abandoned her for another, and other indig- 
putable proofs of his true character were brought 
to light. Rath now endured a period of unutter- 
able darkness and agony, nor could she ever after 
bear to speak of its cause toany. She had always 
been deeply religious, but after this she passed 
through terrible struggles with doubt, remorse, 
well-nigh déspair. At last she found a sudden and 
ecstatic relief in a view of Christ as her Redeemer, 
** at once from the guilt, curse, and power of sin.” 
About a year after this she was sick nigh unto 
death. Restored from the brink of the grave, she 
gathered some kindred spirits round her for prayer, 
and kept up a Friday evening prayer-meeting in 
her own house until the day of her death. But 
her troubles were not over. Her mother was 
thrown down in the street by a passing 
cart, and brought home seriously injured, both 
in mind and body. Weeks and months of weary 
watching and tendance upon a peevish, helpless, 
gloomy invalid, now became Ruth’s life-task. 
Death kindly loosed the tie which had become 
galling to the quick, though it was through all a 
tie of the benderest affection. From that time to 
the day of her own departure, Ruth’s life was a 
quiet, uneventful course of prayer and effort for the 
good of others—a life of loneliness and hardship ; 
yet solaced towards its close by the kindness of 
richer friends, who were attracted by her rare 
character to an intimate friendship. Such is the 
briefest possible record of the life of one who has 
left behind her these remarkable letters. Mr. 
Stuart says, ‘‘ Ruth Bryan's letters are remarkably 
** like Samuel Rutherford’s ; out-rivalling them in 
„depth and genius, and sanctified wit sublimed 
into heavenly imagery; but closely resembling 
them in most winning, unwearied, and gloriously 
“endless eulogy of the King in His beauty.” 
Truly these letters are full of Jesus. Him first, 
„Him last, Him midst, Him without end.” We 
will quote only two lines. Ruth says, —“ All this 
i from one who has had an exchange of hearts 
** with Jesus, and therefore he is the never-tiring 
„theme. The words in italics remind us of the 
Roman Catholic peasant-girl who became foundress 
of the celebrated Order of the Sacred Heart. She 
in vision saw the Lord exchanging His heart for 
hers. Ruth Bryan, thé poor Protestant Dissenter 
of Nottingham, had the same experience awake, 
not in vision. It may be that to angelic eyes the 
love of the young Catholic and that of the Pro- 
teatant differed only in outward form, not at all in 
essence. And the outward form in Ruth's case, 
though probably almost perfect in Mr. Stuart's 
eyes, might to the angel seem little better than 
that of the other. To our eyes it seems far from 


perfect; but Ruth could not change the form of sh 


her religious life. It was inevitable that her expe- 
riences should run iuto the mould of a rather 
narrow, gloomy Calvinism. What is wonderful in 
her is the spirit of her religious life, the intense, 
passionate, absorbing love of One ‘‘ chiefer than ten 
thousand, and altogether lovely.” We should 
like to hear a great deal more of Ruth Bryan than 
the brief memoir affixed to this volume tells us. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The Sultan has another son. His name trans- 
lated from the Arabic is the Sword of Religion.” 

The loss occasioned by the late typhoon in the 
neighbourhood of Hong Kong is estimated at a 
million pounds. 

According to telegrams from Cairo all danger of 
an inundation from the overflow of the Nile is now 
over. The waters are gradually subsiding. 

An Odessa announces that the rinderpest 


is ing in and the neighbourhood, 
and that cattle are falli 


down dead in the streets. 
It is announced from Washington that under 
the provisions of the law passed last session legal 


roceedings are being taken against the Mormons 


or 

the New York Herald announces that the situa- 
tion of affairs in Louisiana is critical, and a re- 
newal of * is 2 The 
immigration of negroes is estimated at 15,000. 

A tel from Yokohama announces that 
nothing is known there of a reported declaration 
of war between China and Japan. They are still 
n , 

t is — that efforts are being made by the 
Duc d' Aumale and the Prince de Joinville to 
induce Marshal MacMahon to consent to the trans- 
lation into France of the remains of Louis Philippe. 

Contradiction is given to the report, originally 
circulated in Berlin, that the Emperor of Germany 
had written to the King of Italy that he would not 
be able to visit Rome this autumn. 

The Russian Chargé d’Affaires at Madrid, M. 
Kondriafisky, is about to return to his post, and 
his instructions are to maintain a most friendly and 
conciliatory attitude towards the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

The Grand Duke Constantine has been visiting 

marked attentions. He is 
said to have sent 100, francs to the fund for the 
the Alsace-Lorrainers. His abrupt depar- 
caused a good deal of ip. 

It does not appear that the Orenoque has as yet 
been recalled from Civita Vecchia. But it is said 
that in lieu of that arrangement a French vessel 
will be stationed at Bastia (Corsica), and will be at 
the Pope’s disposal. 

Nine Orsini bombs and some Socialist proclama- 
tions have been seized by the police in the house of 
a member of the International at Florence, and 
fifteen persons have been arrested at Caserta for 
belonging to an association which is said to have 
been connected with the band that captured Mon- 

ignor Teodoli. 
nE CounciLs-GENERAL.—According to the state- 
ments in the France newspaper, the recent elections 
for the French Councils-General resulted in the Re- 


blicans -three seats and losing forty- 
— — 2 favour was thus seven- 
teen 


THE Tuirp Tzrm Norton in THE UNITep 
Srates.—An immense blican has 


been held at Paterson, at which Mr. R oe 


— we of the Navy, made a speech in w 
that the Administration is the represen- 
tative of the Republicun party, and that neither 
the Administration nor its chief would act contrary 
to the interests of the people or the established tra- 
ditions of the country. President Grant had no 
idea of allowing himself to be put forward as a can- 
didate for a third term of office, and regarded the 
discussion of such a question as unworthy of 
notice. 
THE 2 a * — 1 — | By 
proaching marriage of Princess Thyra o - 
— sister of the Princess of Wales, with the 
eldest son of the — beg Hanover, is confirmed. 


ect figure; the prince is a few years older. 
II iti his royal 


— 
the Danish and 


Tus TriaAL or Kvutumann for the attack on 


Prince Bismarck will take — at Wurzburg on 
October 29. Applications have, it is said, 
made to a number of advocates to undertake the 
oe defence, but all have yy The fact 
ere not being a single jurist in Bavaria willing 

to stand by 2 at his coming trial has (the 
Prussian corres t of the Times 
exasperated the 
Vaterland, in a fierce attack upon the Bar, admits 
Liberal opinion to be too strong for counsel to come 
— Fay —— the 1 il Wenn is 
more y in place is trial, Warzburg 
being one of the principal centres of Ultramon- 
tanism in Germany. 

Wotves ix France.—The Paris correspondent 
of the Pall Mall Gazette writes: — Although we 


; he was unarmed, 
ive the infuriated 


in picking up chesnuts when 
© was one of these animals, which 
flew at her throat and killed her before a man called 


) 
tramontane press. The Munich ; 


| 


— 


| 


— lasted for twenty minutes, when a man 
on 


troubade came to the rescue, and with 
Texier at last succeeded in kicking and beating 
their antagonist to death. Texier received no 
fewer than twenty-two severe wounds in this 
combat, and Fontroubade had one of his fiogers 
lacerated.” 


Gleanings. 


Why is a schoolmistress like the letter C ?—Be. 
cause she makes classes of lasses. 

At a Somersetshire agricultural meeting last week, 
one of the toasts waer, The medical profession, and 
less need of them.” 

Mesera. Tussaud and Sons have added to their 
numerous collection of celebrities a life-like model 
of the Rev. H. Ward Beecher. 

Thirty or forty grains of quicklime dissolved in 
water are a ak 1 cure for the stings of insects, 
and far superior to ammonia or any other alkali. 

Why is the elephant the most sagacious of 
travellers ’ — Because he never takes his eyes off his 
trunk. 

At a meeting of some American Con ional 
ministers, one gentleman, who stated that he had 
been eastward with his ‘‘ superintendent,” was in- 
terrupted by a brother clergyman, who asked if he 
meant his wife. 

A while ago a farmer in Virginia lost his wife, 
and out of love for her memory called his ‘estate 
“Glenmary.” A neighbour having met with the 
same affliction, and equally desirous of keeping 
before him the image of bis dear departed, followed 
his example, and his farm is known by the name of 
* Glenbetsy.” 

AMERICAN GRASSHOPPERS. — The Milwaukee 
Sentinel has poy ray for — 5 statement that the 
grasshoppers on their way south stopped a railroad 
train, and got copies of St. Paul papers. When 
they read that only a small portion of the crops had 
oy 1 they started back to finish up 

e job. 

A CompLarnt.—A man’s name is frequently 
such 


guished by his unparalleled cheek and his remark- 
able unfamiliarity with truth as an abstract prin- 
ciple ; indeed, it may be said that with him truth 
is than fiction.” 

— mee REPROVED. — Some — —— were 
recently visiting at an elegant private en at 
Palermo, in Sicily, and among the little ornamental 
buildings they camo to one upon which was written 
Non aperite, that is, Don't open.” This pro- 
hibition only served to excite their curiosity, and 
they very uncivilly proceeded to disobey their hos- 
pitable owner's injunction. N the door 
a forcible jet of water was squi full into their 


Vores or Dissentinc Mrnisters.—At the regi- 
stration court held at Huddersfield last Tuesday, 


the Rev. Dr. Stock, of the Baptist Church 

at Salendine Nook, claimed to vote for the Southern 

division of the West ing, for certain at 
„ Golear. € 


interest was us valid and true y 
in his vicarage or Both the one and 
the other might have to resiga or be deprived, and 


their cases were therefore identical. It was, how- 
ever, ruled by Mr. W. J. E. Bennett, the revising 
barrister, that Dr. Stock’s contention was not 


i f although he might be 
oer" Salat a key call wt 
1 
24 — 


. This was 
is, he said, made 


will 
income 


nn 


Hotrtrowar's Pirrs.—Saſe, Effective — No other 


properties, which have raised highly im the 
estimation of the pabe In diseases “arising : un- 
healthy situations, close apartments, sedentary occupa - 
tions, no menns equally for cooling — cad 
— — 6 — 
— secretion and ction of the 
They entirely overcome the attending 
1 N 1 — 
females and children. 4 


AS IT OUGHT 10 BE. 
„ visited” writes Dr. — 5 
Horniman's Warehouse, and took samples ea 
ment to their Aoents,& on analysis 


from 


‘A 
HBorniman's Tea,’ the contents I find — 


evoellence , with the tea I 
—— fh meg — 


fe 
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TALLOW, Monday, Oct. 12.— The market not 
Births, Murringes, und Henths. Markets. animated — firm, and prices show a further 

a 2. c. tod pee cou whe Town tet . K ms 

; - ; CORN EXCHANGE, Mane Lane, Monday, Oct. 12— | 2. n 

[4 uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made | The su pply of English wheat 27 * ay, Or I. * cash 

for announcements under this hea , for which | wet a fair demand, at the prices of Monday last. Arrivals of | COAL, Monday, Oct. 12.—A demand for house coals at 
postage-stamps will be received. AU such an- foreign wheat are liberal. The trade was quiet, and last last — 5 tices, Hettons, 27s.; Lam tons, 288. 6d. ; 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name | week's prices were supported. Flour was a slow sale, without en ; Hetton Lyons, 25s Ships for sale, 35; ships. 


sender. change in value, Peas, beans, and Indian corn were without G. 
and address of the alteration. Maiting barley was fally es dear ; grinding de- 
BIRTH. scriptions were to ls. per qr. lower on the week. . 0 
BARNARD.—October 8, at 6, North Hill-terrace, Highgate, | Of oate we have larger arrivals; the trade was not brisk, Adbertisements. 
the wife of Rev. J. H. Barnard, of a son, stil-born. but prices were without chan At the ports of cull only , 
MARRIAGES * 28 of = hon hag 6 
en N EWING MACHINES of Every Description, 
STROU D—COLLINS,.—October 1, at Abney Chapel, Stoke 
Newington, by the Rev. W. Spensley, James Henry, eldest CURRENT PRICES, 8 From A to £35. 
son of H. Stroud, Esq., of New Barnet and Green Lanes, Per Qr. Per Qr. 
to Louisa Elizabeth Collins, of London House, Stoke New- | WuazatT— 6. 8. s. 6. THE REGENT, £2 lbs. 
. — 2 Aan 0 Essex and Kent, * Peas— Simple—Silent —Rapid— Durable. 
—MA October 6, at Haverstock-hill Congre- White fine pow = SPP GE nce cco cee ; 
gational Chapel, N.W., Joha Buist (of Buist, Brothers, „ vee Tyne Maple e 2 2 — Nine samples of Work and Prospectus post free, 
and Co., Merchants, London), to Marie Isabelle, only red ins. — 46 White, boilers 43 48 It is absurdly claimed for almost 
— of Mons. Jean Massac, Merchaut, late of Bar- = mes. * 7 — Foreign 44 48 every — of 123 descrip- 
te, France. Forei _ | tion (chain, or knotted stitch), 
GOODRICH—BARTON.— October 7, at St. Te = white „ 32 83 | im... ... & & that fs is on to all others, for 
Church, Newlyn East, Cornwall, by the Rev. T. H. all kinds of work. 


Britton, Vicar, Frederick John Sharp, only son of George GAA SMITH and CO., having no interest 


OaTs— ; 

John Frederick Goodrich, Esq., of South Norwood, Surrey. Grinding ... 34 in selling any particular machine, are 

to Mary, eldest danghter of John G. Barton, Esq , of New- Chevalier bas 40 46 English feed 2% 833 enabled to recommend IMPARTIALLY 

lyn Fest. No cards. Distilling ... 39 142 » pote. — — the one best suited for the re- 
BENNETT: -TAYLOR.—October 7, at the C tional | Foreign 80 38 — ired to be done, and offer this 

Church, in The Grove, Sydenham, by the Rev. A. Gray * potato. — — UARANTEE to their cus — 

Maitland, MA., Al‘red Bennett, Esq. of Bromley, to Matr Black 26 29 Any machine sold by them may be 

23 4 second daughter of John Robert Tay lor, Pale, new ... 73 «676 » White 25 30 EXCHANGED after one month's 

Esq 9 — pedo. Pas — 77 Foreign feed 26 28 trial, for any other kind, without 
CAD- DEVITT.—October 7, at Clapton Park Chapel, b Brown... .. 36 60 charge for use. 

the Rev. 1 Child, of Goulton-road, Clap- 1 4 

ton, son 0 enry Child, solicitor, to Bessie, second | Beans— | on made 3% 43 

daughter of the lte Thomas Henry Devitt, of Billiter- Ticks ae „ 43 44) Best country SMITH * of . 3 ROAD 

street and Hackney. Harrow ... 46 BW | households 31 33 y 
W ALKER—TASKER.—October 7, at the Inde ent Pigeon 30 56 Norfolk and anv 4, CHARLES 8TREET, soHO, LONDON, 

ey ee, by the Rev. R. Halley, D. D., assisted by Egyptian ... 42 43° Suffolk, 290 30 

ev. 


the . Hasler, the Rev. Edward Walker, of Audover, al ANTED, arrer Caristmas, in a First- 
to Louisa, second daughter of the late William Tasker, of METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Male, class Public School, a MASTER to teach higher 
the Waterloo Iron Works. Oct. 12.— The total imports of foreign stock into Loudon | English subjects and junior Latin.—Apply, R. A., Mesars. G. 
CAPPER—SPALDING.—October 8, at the Congrega- | last week consisted of 22,883 head. Ln the corresponding | ang E. Wood, Black’riars, Manche ster. 
tional Church, Blackheath, by the Rev. Joshua C. Har- | week last year we received 9,042; in 1872, 11,397; in 18717. + ae be 


Leon, Harold Henbest, younger son of Walter Capper, of | 14,595; in 1870, 11,548; and im 1809, 9.037 head, ‘The TUTORS.—WANTED, in a Select Private 
Kidbrooke Park Lod 2. Blackheath, to Emily Sophis, 888 12 22 stock School, weer London, 1 TUTUR, of 
oungest daughter of Henry B. Spalding, of Lennox on offer, an im ex : uts, prices | experience, power, tact in his ession, 

onse, Blackheath. K * have been tending downwards. From our own grazing dis- | Mathematics and Arithmetic. A member of a Free C 


GRAY—HENDREY.—October 8, at Park Church, Hi tricts the receipts of beasts have been moderate, but the | preferred.—Letters and testimonials to L. M. N., Post-office, 

2 (United Presbyterian), by the Rev John amend, quality has been indifferent. The demand has been heavy, Highgate. 

D.D, assisted by the Rev. William Ballantyne, Hector, aud the best Scots and crosses have — —— af ee ee a 
second surviving son of the late Donald Gray, Esq , of 68. 4d. to 6a, 6d. per Sibs, From Lncolashire, ire, EN PER CENT. CERTAIN.—FOR SALE. a 
Great Tower-street, City, and Albion-road, Bicke New. and Northamptoushire wejJhave received about 1,640 ; from few First-class AMERICAN RAILWAY DEB N. 

ington, N., to Georgina, third surviving danghter of the | Scotland, 115; from other parts of England, about 400; FUR BONDS, with Seven per Cent. Coupons ansened, 

Will be sold to 


late William Hendrey, and from Ireland, 700 head. The foreign side of the market 
2 N *. . of Cambertand He Seven has been well supplied with beasts. From Tonniag there — N May 4 Abbott, Barton, — 
have been 2,910: Spanish, 90; Gothenburg, 32; and Dutch | Ce Moa eee 269. derung ; 
HOLMES.—October 8 1 H B h —— — 2 ‘ed . Sal — — 

. 0 , at Faire ouse, Burnt Ash-lane, | s the market has been more y su . es have ANTS 
lee, the Rev. Samuel Holmes, in his 29th year, deeply — slowly at late quotations. The best Dowas en! - ler INF N 
— N Deptford, over | half-breds have sold at 5s 81. to > per Sides. a FUNDS are wo Me for this od 
who bett 5 N ; ion. f funded | unendowed charity 

m oaly eighteen m onths 223 very dull, at a decided uction. Pigs have uhich ben on earnestly solici — — 


| „ depending u 
UU N E R AL R E F O R M. Per Sibs., to sink the offal. eligible if ere 12 


N 8 — 4. 8. d. s. d. 6. 6, u the list for the next election. 
Nr A- metered — ee Oto4 4 * eaates - 1 ; 4 3 JOSEPH SOUL,{Hon. Sec, 
' |} simplicity, and with great economy. Prospec- | Second quality .4 6 5 O1 Prime Southdown ’ heapside, E. C. 
tus ſree.— Chief Office, 2. Lancaster-place, Strand, W. C. * —— ah 8 8 6 2 n 3 7 4 ; — 5 3 2 — 
— : : Prime Scots. .6 2 6 6 Primes . oe 5 
— Re or UNIVERSITY COL. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. — 22 8 0 5 6 Neat em porkers 5 45 8 LEGE HOSPITAI. 


(From Wednesday's Gazetie.) The Committee most anxiously APPEAL for PECU- 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Oct. | NIARY HELP to meet the heavy current expenses of the 


w 12.—With supplies offering, and warmer temperature, | Ilospital. 
re ome foo Bete ney at the trade 112 — to day was dull, and prices were con- 65 NTRIBUTIONS, &e., will be thankfully received by 
Notes issued . .. 37,004, 158, Government Debt.211,015,100 | siderably lower in several instances. a 1 19, Chester - terrace, — Park 
Other Securities.. 3,986,900 Per Abs, by the carcase. at op. 
—— 22.004, ~ ri — * K ete H. J. KELLY, XN, Secretary. 
. « . inferior beef 3 4 t0 4 0 | Inferior Matton 3 8t3 6 — — — . 
N —————-— | Middling do. 4 0 4 6| Middlingdo. .310 4 4 ONS fe mg 
* £37,004,155 Prime large do. 4 0 f 2 Prime do. 4 4 4 8 M, 
Propr’tor’s Capit’l£14,553,00°, Government Secu nien 
Redl... 073,10 cities, (ine. dead Veal 7 «8S 5 0) Emel de .?. oe 
Public Depos ta. 4,250,573) weight auntmity). C 18,340 133 PROVISIONS, Monday, Oct. 12.— The arrivals last week 


Ither | its .. 22,381,571 )/UOther Securities. 19,286,870 | from Ireland were 465 firkins butter aud 3,361 bales bacon, 
Seven 1. and esse ness 9,400,805 | and from ign ports 27,332 packages butter, and 2,003 
other Bills. 403,39 / 0d & Silver Coin 635,417 | bales bacon, Foreign butter continues to meet a steady sale, 
— — ard prices have advanced 4s. to 6d. per cwt. for fresh parcels. 


£44 663,243 £44,663,218 | The quality of Dutch having improved it advanced to 1i6s. 

Oct. 8, 1874. F. Mar, Chief Cashier. to 148s. In the bacon market we have no alteration to 

— notice in prices of Irish, but Hamburg declined 28. per ct. 
Breaxrast.—Epps's Cocoa.—Gratrrut anp Con- t the clase of the week. 

FORTING.—” By a thorough e of 4. natural laws Hops, Boroves, Monday, Oct. 12.—The depression 

decline 


of the best samples are JOHN KEMP WELCH, Treasurer. 
d from sale. Picking is concluded, and the JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
ly estimated at from £110,000 to 11,000. Office, 73, Cheapside, E. C. 


down under the estimate, North 1 
attract a fair amount of Bankers—Londoa Joint-Stock Bank, E.C. 


Continental markets are . ee . — RICHMOND. prt ns Young « 


, — TT eT where the umber of papi — every home 
8 
the unsettled weather, and trade in these continues steady at Olivier, 38, Old Bond- street, Piccadilly 
Rn Hern E COURT SCHOOL, 


. known | casks Dunkirk, 14 casks 5 and 3 casks 12 ISLEWORTA, LONDON, W. | 

as Dr. Ri t for infants from Kotterdam. Good ts, 80a, to 90s per ton; BOYS’ MIDDLE-CLASS BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

and invali | ion for inary, 758, to 80s.; Rocks, 60s, to 70s.; Kidneys, 100s. English, Classics, French, and German. Kind 
9K and liberal treatment, and carefal individual teaching. 


COVENT GARDEN, Thursday, Oct. 8.—So little change For prospectus, with full particulars and view of premises, 
has taken place daring the week that it hardly requires | address Rev. Slade Jones, as above. 


| a ius. * freely from Por- 
Kugland, N „ opc Nb YOUNG LADIES, 
This 


its —Epitertic Firs on Fate Sicxwess.—A | ‘ge! aud other 
certain method of cure has been discovered for this dis- WOOT, Monday, Oct. 12,—In the English wool market a 75 and 76, FO E-ROAD, DOVER. é 
} al | ood business has been doing. The supplies offering have 


2 been tolerably good, and prices have been unaltered. 
means have been tried. Cll, Mentay, Ost, 18—Lineed of bes bom Meee 


be sent by post to any person free of 1 Derr 
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36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, condneted by the Misses HE WITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 
The AUTUMN TERM commenced Monpar, Sept. 21st. 


— — — 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEG k, BEKKCHES' 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 


AUTUMN TERM began Mowpary, September 28th. 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
BILCOATES HOUSE, wear WAKEFIELD. 
EsTaBlisnep 185). 
Principal — Rev. JAMES 5 tae 4 M.A. 
M. KLA., assisted by competent Masters 
JOHN CROSSLEY, „ M.P., Halifax, Chai man. 
W. H. LEE, * LP. /akefield, l reasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, MAX, Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


LL.D. 


dss, Keg. J. P., Wakefield. 


I. W. Burnley, Esq., Gomersal 
an Dale M. A.,Halifas | George Clay, Keq., ‘Dewsbury 
. Wingworth, York 2 Dorlgshun, , Leeds. 
Kean Hanson, E Jalifax. 

— Er Esq., Brighouse. 
lon tine.2 ad. P., W aketield 
Jakes Taylor, Beg. Batley. 
M. Wilks, Esq., Manchester. 

The sng: py of — r have pleasure in 

at a new bu heen erected capable 
— one — Paplia and spemally adapted 
to secure their domestic comfort. “ The school itself is an 
— 14 bui'ding, where. . . . nothing has been 


spared to we fine, lofty. and well-farnished classroom, 
I exami the dormitories, Livatories, Ke.., and fonud them 
su to most that | have inspected. The situation cannot 
well be for healthiness,’’—Exrract (rom the Cam- 


Examiner's Report, Mul-unmer, 1374. 
8 course of instruction includes ail branches of « sound 


Cc Mathematical, and Commercial Edlneation, n as 0 
oa 5 s for any department of business, or or entrance 
at 


There are two periods of vacation: one of six weeks (at 
Midsummer), and one for three weeks (at Christin.) 

Applications for adimission to be sent to the Princtpal. 

For Prospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, and further information, apply to the Principal or 


ADIES’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. OXFURD 
HOUSE, Bicester, Oxon, 
—Mrs. HENKY BAKER 
(Widow 4 1 Heury — of Lewisham), 
su asters from Unt rd te 
— * 14 row Osterd aed an adequa 
old-establis! ec School » Horils, on moderate terms, 
ed advanteges of the first order, commne! with 
bridge Exsmications, 


carefal Christian training. Pupils prepared tor the Cam- 
nees on application. 
TETTENHALL COLLE38, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Heap Master—ALEXANDEK WAUGH YOUNG, 
M.A. (toucon), Gold Medalist and Fellow of 
College, London. 
BSscomp Maeras— H. C. BATTERBURY, FE 

St. Peter's College, Cambridge, Wrangler and 12 
Scholar and Prise n of tis Uv lege. Asten by 
other Masters. 

During the 2 year Eighteen pupils of the College 
have passed the Canbridge ‘cal Examination, six im 
Honours; two have the Kutrance Examination at 
Trinity College, Camb-vige; two have Matriculated at the 
London University, both iu the Honours Division ; one recent 


has passed the first B.A. at Lowdlon in the first division, 
another hes taken d valuable pen Scholership at New 


12 
and in ſot m it ion as to Scholarships, Le., 
app to tne Head Master, or to the Kev. P. F. Rowe, M.A, 
Secretary, Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 
AUTUMN TERM, from Serr. 2lst to Dec. 20th. 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, at 
BOUTHSIDE HUUSE, WeSTUN-3UPER-MARE. 


Principals— Mr. and Mes. H. B. SMITH and Miss PARRIS, 


The course of study 1s adapted to the standard of the 
Local Examinations, and is under the 
of Mr. H. B. Smith and Miss Ferris, who have 


passed Pupils Irre — E vami- 


French taught by « resi-lent Parisian Lady. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Mastsr— 


F. WEYMOUTH, Esq. D. Lit. and M.A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 


Vice-Mastea— 
ERT HARLEY, F. R. S. F. K. A. 8. Corresponding 


of the Literary and — — of Man- 


Member of , 
Professor of Mathematics and Logie in 
Bradford, &c. 


Member 
chester, 
College, 


ASSISTANT cg x 


JAMES NETTLESHIP, . A., Scholar and Prizema, 


1 
10 85 Class Classical Tripon, (66. 


Lapy Resipent—Miss COOKE. 
MICHAELMAS TERM commenced Tuurspay, 24th 
bs yee 1874. 


rr further information, apply to the 
Ke. MARTEN, BA, Lee RE. nny: ‘he Mew 


' 


EATHFIELD, HANDSWORT H, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
The — — 41 School for Boys hitherto conducted by 
“7 Misses will be TRANSFERRED, at Christmas, 
Miss KATE THOMAS, of Oswestry, Miss 
BLANCHE W. TOLLER, of Kettering. For Terms apply 
to the Misses Rogers. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
BELPER, DERBYSHIRE. 
Principal—_W. B. ANTHON , A. C. P. 

Good middle-class Education, in a beautiful and healthy 
locality, Home comforts and careful training. Twenty-six 
(out of twenty-eight) Certificates have been taken in the 
Cambridge Local Examinations since 1859. Full particulars 
aud references on application to the Principal. 


AZE’S PALESTINE and EGYPT TOURS.— 

Sixty Guineas.—GAZE and SON, originators and 

first conductors of Eastern Tours, will start an ELEVENTH 

SERIES of Tours to the Holy Laud aud Egypt, commencing 
Octoser 8. 

Gaze’s Nite Tours.—By Dahabeahs; personally con- 
ducted, and for independent travellers; starting (tober 12 
See “ Oriental Gazette,” post free, 3 I.; Hy. Gaze aa! Son, 
142, Straud, London. 


INVESTMENT s PER CENT. PEK ANNUM, DRAW- 
INGS AND BONUSES. 


HE ALLIANOE SOCIETY, 27, Moorgate- 


Street, London. EC. Reserve Fund, £1,000. First 
Bonus — £3,615. Balance Sheet aud Report on 


application 
A. R. WORMALD, Actuary. 
E. T. R. WILDE, Secretary. 
AGUNTR WANTED. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


4 tanahe 
(ame), 
7, BANK-BUILDINGS, LATHBURY, E.. 


General Accidents, | Personal Injuries. 
Katlway Aceidents, Death by Accidents, 


C. HARDING, Manager. 


CTY BONDS 7 the UNITED STATES. 


Dols. Gold price 
350,000 New York City 7 9756 
200,000 66 8 ** 
450,000 Brooklyn City .. „ 97 
225,000 Jersey City, N.J., 78... „ 88 
10,000 Louisville, Ky., 70 .. 

50,000 Kansas City, Mo,, 8s . 
180,000 Chicago, III., 76 .. * 95 
300.000 Cincinnati, *. 7.30. 905 

90,000 Newark, N. . BS) 


We offer the above choi ce — Bonds, th the very ‘best class 
of mvestin-nt securities. 


aud rewust for same promptly. 
Inquarieés aus 
LIVINGSTON and Co., Bankers, 10, Pine-street, 


New York. 


—— — — 


.. 


he event of 
ACCIDEN TAL L INJURY UK DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 

Against ACCIOENTS of ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hon. A. Kinnatro, M.?., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL and KESERVE FUND, £140,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID As CU 4PENSATION 
Bonns allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Stan ling. 


Apply to the Clerks at the <td Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64, Cognuiie, and 10, Kegunt-stacet, Lonpon. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE ANNUAL RECEIPTSof the BIRKBECK 
BUILVING SUCIErY 


EXCEED THREE MILLIUNS. 


— — 


— — ä 


WFTY THOUSAND POUNDS reuly to be 
advanced by the BIKRK BECK BUILDING SOCIETY 
rechold and Leasehold Securities at 


FIVE and SIX PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Repayable by Easy Instalments. 


— — 


ou F 


OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no reut to pry. 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING 
oel. 2) and 30, South mptou-buldinge, Chancery - 


——_— — — — — - — — 


H to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for 
FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH. 
with immediate possession, 
Either for Building or Gardening Purposes. 
Apply at the Office of tne 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
29 and 30, Southampton buildings, Chancery-lane. 


Beers. BANK. Established 1851. 
and 30, Southamptou-buildings, Chancery laue. 

Deposits received at 4 per cent. interest, 

Current accounts opened simlar vo Juint-Stock Banks, but 
without any stipulation as to amouut of balance to be hept 
by the customer. 

—— books supplied. 

Purchases and Sales effected of English, Fereigr, and 
om Bonds, and advances nivie thereu , 
Office hours, Ten till Four; on Mondays, from Ten till 
Nine; and on Saturdays, from Ten till Two o'clock, 
A Pam particulars, 


contalning full may be obtained 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROPT, Manager, 


pe 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. Chairman, HENRY ASTE, 
Esq.—Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 


— — — — — 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


32, New Bridge-street, London, E. C. 
Established 1817. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


2 
JOHN RUNTZ, Nu 
AUGUSTUS BENHAM, Eeq, Deputy-Chairman. 


Barker C. Stuart, “tes Rooke, George, Esq. 
Bunnell, Peter, Starling. Robert B., Esq. 
Burton, Joha K. 24. Tresidder, John, E, Esq. 


Groser, Wilham, Esq, Trouncer, John Hy, Esq., 
Phillips, George, 7 M.D. Lond. 
ills, Fred., jun., Esq. 


Soiicitors.—Messrs. Waison and Sons, 
Praysician.—E. Headlam Greenhow, M. D., F.R.S. 
Surceon.—John Mann, Esq. 

ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT,—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. I. A. 


1 Coripany has never amalgamated with any other 


Being established on the MOTUAL PRINCIPLE, 
the profits belong to the Members. 


Every third year a careful valnation of the assets and 
lhabilities of the Company is made. At the last valuation 
the Directors were ens led, after reserving in hand a fund 
4 sufficient to provide for favure cm and contingeu- 

cles, Ir to the Members profits to the extent of 
£44,573 lid. The next Division of Profits will be 
declared in 1876. 

It has 12.000 pol cies now in force, assuring the sum of 
THREE MILLIONS STERLING. 

It bas an annnal income of more than ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 

It has an accumulated fand. a-ising solely from preminms, 
of FIVE HUNDRED and SIXTY-TWU THOUSAND 
POUNDS. 

it has paid in claims upwards of HALF A MILLION. 

The Bonuses, since its establi hmeut, have exceede! a 
QUARTER UF A MILLION, 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and Bvilance- 
sheet, and all needful information, can be obtained on appii- 
cation to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 

ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


INANS ON CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHODI. 
BUILDINGS, &c, advanced at Four and a Half per Cent. 
interest when acc mpaniedt with Life Assurance to the 
amount advanced. 


RAL RK, a2? LIFE! 


| Mr, Shortt, 171, 


loans grante:! on approved pers nal security in connection 


[uterest alwass paid promptly, | With Lite Assurance. 
We ec dect Coupons and Interest on all Americas securities | 
Correspontence solicited and | 


HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANC * 
CUMPANY., 
Chief Office —37, Moorgate Sireet, London, k, C. 
Capital £100,000. 
Distinctive Fearvans or tus Company. 
The Guarant«c of an ample subscribec capital and moderate 
rates of premium, especially for young lives. 
Policies payab e during lifetime without extra 2 
Ii. — er Secund-Clase Lives assured at tabular rates, 
a safe and 14 plan. 
Bonuses declared in 1850, 1863, 1866, 13859, 


aud 1872. 
ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


ONEY LENT (from £5), ou easy terma, 

without sureties. Seud stamped ciretted cuvelupe to 
Holloway-road, Landon, N., tor tull par- 
ticulars, Ketablished (QUITE PHIVATE) 27 vears. 


899 BURG'’S TRUE CHRISTLAN 
RELIGION. 

The Swedenborg Socety hereby OFFERS GAATUL- 
TOUSLY a CUPY of the ahove N work to 
CLEKGYMEN of the Cen of EF AND and 
Ministers of every denomination giving tacir names aad 
addresses to Mr. J. Speirs, Agent, at the Suciety’s (louse, 
— Bloomsbury -street, W. G., or, if by post, ou receipt of 

leupence in stamps for its (ransmission. 

LYTECHNIC. — New P me. — Un 
Thursday next, GAS ECONOMICS and StiLBEA's 
improved BUKNEKS, by Professor Garduer.— WHAT . 
SAWIN THE Uulon LANDS; or, Three Days in ATHOLE 
2 by Dr. Croft).—The GKEAT OCTUPUS, which 
estroyed a Schooner —THN THAMES, by Mr. King — 
THE PLATE MACHINE. —ZITELLA, daily, at 4 and 9, 
by Mr. S. your Swith, New Machises in action, Open 12 
and 7. A imission, Is. * 


DATURA TATULA, 


ASTHMA anp BRONCHITIS. 


is aimitted by all who have tried it to ensure more speedy 
and certain reef than any other remedy. ‘The ‘Testimonials 
daily received attest this to a remarkable degree. 

General Alexander ssys—*“ I have never known an instance 
in which relief was not obtained.” 

Dr. McVeagh reports—“ It had the most wouderful effect 
Lever witnessed.” 

Sold im tins, 2s. 6d. to 18s. Cigars and Cigarettes in boxes, 
Ss. to 1. Pastilles, tor inhalation, ia boxes, 2s. 6d. to 10s. 


Wholesale and Retail of 


SAVORY AND MOORE, 
143, NEW BOND sTREET, LONDON, W., 

And of all Chemists in the Kingdom, who also su ly 
SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCKEATINE and PA 


CREATINE WINE, by the aid of which persons take Cod 
Liver Oil without nausea. 


. be „ 2 
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PECIALITIES of HENRY BRETT and Co.:— | (4 RGANS.—ORGANS BUILT and SUPPLIED 
4 38s. . at short notice, and at MODERATE prices, of the best 


per dosen , 
Unsophisticated Gin ... 27s. per dosen. | material and workmanship, and cprefully voiced to produce . 
Marsala, the finest imported = per dosen. 1 with a rich mellow tone. For estimates, 
Douro Port, crusted ... * Ds. per dosen. JOHN BEALE and SONS, Organ Builders, Bridgwater. —Fine An . 
Bordeaux Claret, 1870 fs ne 16s. per dosen. Establisbed 1837. — DRL notin PLATO : 
Railway carriage paid. Prices current free. Alterations, Tuning, and Repairs contracted for. as a favourite Beverage for 
Old Farnival’s Distillery, 26 & 27, High Holborn, W.C. * i Gites L Ba Soothing Refreshment after a late evening. 
OMAS BRADFORD and 0O., WASHING, H Improved ENO MANuractorg, suitable for ) 
WRINGING, and MANGLING MACHINE CHURCH AND — Lay ag 1 MARAVILL A 8888.8 | 
MAKERS, LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, and DOMESTIC | Concert Rooms, Private ae r ate on , * 
MACHINISTS, bere REMOVED from 63, Fleet-street, — at the Cumberland , Tottenham-street, — oe yy - 
Nos. 140, 142, and 143, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. or market.” — 
Wholesale and WSA. nent, Nos. 3 and 4, Blooms- ON AN D SYSTEM. oa fo eee ee =e all Grocers, TAYLOR 
Branch Works for all kinds of Laundry Eorwweering and IRON Tasteful in 1 ů—— * 
' — 
Repairs (also contiguous premises. ) ey? 1 41 ovable without DBorronr 8 
Snow Rooms anp Retau, DerartTuentT— CHURCHES, application. 
Nos. 140, 142, and 143, HIGH HOLBORN, W. C. ELEBRATED FIELD GLASSES, £2 2s. and 
(the end nearest Oxford-street). ISAAC DIXON, 6 P 4 N a 4 
Manchester Offices :— HURCH, CHAP RIVALLED ASS, 216 
Cathedral Steps and Peel Park Works. SCHOOLS, Won OND HOUSE iu (Cases included.) 
Catalogues free by post. 1 LUDGATE HILL, ST. PAUL’S, LONDON. 
TTON G , east ” 
PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED—NORWICH (1871) AND 40. | a4 422. 7. very spoken of in “ Christian World,” July I. 
MOSCOW (1872) EXHIBITIONS. LIVERPOOL. TRIAL SPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES sent free 
CERTIFICATE OF MERIT—DUBLIN, 1872. | by post to any part (without extra charge), with full instrue- 
HE EASTERN L tons. 
is the best mawufectured for the purposes of n TESSELATED PAVEMENTS 
purposes ; 
table, or backed seat, facing either way; strong, portable, For Churches, Halla, Corridors, Conservatories, &c. OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
convenient, and perfectly rigid. Prospectus free. Arranged in the most beautiful designs and made of the far- 
COLMAN and GLENDENNING, famed Jackfield and 8 by CRAVEN, DUN. 
St. Stephen’s Works, Norwich, and 23, Warwick-lane, NLLL and Co. (Limited), J orks, near Ironbridge 
London, E. C. Shropshire, wee a ae Estimates can be obtained 
— on ication. London Agents — 
HE NECESSARIES OF LIFE.| WM. HARRISON and SON, 133, Upper Thames-street. PRICES 
A Fire in Winter, A Meal when H — — 
A Deak when Teiesty, A Bae Nee (W4RK'S PATENT STEEL  NOISELESS 4 2 


RS.—Self-coiling, fire and thief-proe’. Can 
other 


A Friend in Need, A Luciſer Match in the Dark be adapted to any window or opening. rospectuses 
tee —€ 


AND A 


LARK and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, 


i 


BOX OF KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS , Liverpool, and Dublin. ; Steam, 
At all times. : 

Established upwards of Half a Century. Sold by all Chemists. Diploma of Merit, Vienna Zxhibition, 1873. N E. * — 
___ Price ls 1)d., 2s. 54. and 4s. 64. per Box. GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. and South Totten- 
Every Nerve of the Body is Strengthened and THE BEST IN THE WORLD. s Park-besia. 

Every drop of Blood is Purified by taking For r-. Bread, Puddings ry, &c., with 
ILLIS’S CONDENSED EXTRACT OF half the usual quantity of Butter, or Eggs. until 
SARSAPARILLA AND QUININE. Bold by Druggists’ Grocers, and O'lmen, in 1d. packets ; 6d ead CO 
Sent free by return for 2s. 9d. Infallible Restorer of ls., Le, 6d., and 2s. tins, 
Broten-down Health and Blood Purifier ; cures Indigestion, | Proprietors—GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & co., Leeds. 
Liver Complaint, Gout, ead Btie Disease prevents Con- = 
sumption; restores Nerve Power, prolong ife. A ; 
— yp Rony FW gy sinte of wetur femme on Dighoms of DSi, Viensn Rebititin, 1578, 
essence equal to that sold at 4s. 6d. per pint or more. THE CELEBRATED 
W. E. WILLIS, Registered Chemist, Gloucester, No Agents. 0 KSHIRE RELIS H. 


YOR 
The most Delicious and Sauce in the World 
DINNEFORD’S 672,192 bottles sold in oo woes (A 1672), Sold by 
FLUID MAGWNESIA. Grocer, Sacra and Oilmen, in bots, 16. 
dest ſor . 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, Manufacturerse—GOODALL, BACKHOQUSE, & CO., Leeds 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and IN DIGES. Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 


e e e er | GOODALL’S QUININE WINE 


FAN from 
General Debility, Nervousness, and Loss 5 
— LK THE ner AND CHBAPESr 

TONIC YET INTRODUCED TO THE PUBLIC. 


BRITISH and AMERICAN STOVE and RANGE 
COMPANY, 470, Oxford-street, W.C. 


KIIAHA T= LL 


DINNEFORD AND CO., 


172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chest, ts. Recem for its PURITY by the “Food Journal,’ 
2 ” « ” H 
INVALIDS. _ — —4 2 | 
Bold Grocers, Chemists, in large bottles, at ls, 
* e H. de and be. Sd. . 0 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & co, Leeds. 


The Use of the 
Asripesp Reviews or Tue Boox:— 


GLENFIELD 
The Mernopist Recorper says, “ Success testified by 


Ministers,” &., &c. Always secures 
8 says,“ The work will well repay peru- | The Delight of the Laundress, 


sal 
The Px “ 
mo IMITIVE 1 says, “ The treatment has the of the W 


i 


25 
ile 


| 
: 
: 


0 
f 


f 


USIVEL THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 
Fon THE BLOOD Is THE LIFE” — Pi Sb —— | INFANT | 
’ „XI., verse 
(MLARKE'S WORLD-FameD BLOOD Mx. L AVE ND ER SKIN SOAP. | soushing snd easy 
TURE. (REGISTERED.) danger of employing 
high 


g 
4 


16, Bishorscats-Sraeer, Lonpoy ; 
Also to be had of most respectable chemists, grocers, and 


: 


2 


i 
if 
i 


cleanse it whea find 

. LEA AND PEBRINS SAUCE 
| * ORCESTERSHIRE, 
rey yt a Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 

— 1 — Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 

test its value Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


»,| ASK FOR LEA AND PEBRINS’ SAUCE. — 


ists and 
4s. 6d. each, and by the 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, URE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL the NEW 

and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles CURE for Inpicestion, Biti0vus and Liver Com- 
and labels. for and use, with 

— DiessTion sent 


Secretary, 


— 


a t Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELJ, London, and sold 
LONDON DEPOT: 160, OXFORD-STREET. by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


a 
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13 BELLS, for Mansions, Houses, and 
Offices. (Youths can fit them up—and are scientific). 


TRIC BE the greatest enemy of the 
ELECTRIC BELLS, with Battery and Wire com 


FRANCIS & COMPANY, TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS 
New Kent-roap, 8.E. 


REDERICK G. WHITE’S CELEBRATED 
COUGH LOZENGES. One Shilling per box ; post 
free, 14 stamps. 
To be had only of FREDERICK G. WHITE, 232, Oxford- 
street, London, W. 


tor 


YDROPATHY! JACKSON HOUSE, 


MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE, 
Resident Proprietors and 
GEORGE BARTON. 


Mr. and Mrs. 


Terms—from 24s. 6d. to 31s, 6d. per 
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1000 THE NONCONFORMIST. Ocr. 14, 1874. 


“The time has come when Protestants must look back to the History 


of the GREAT CONFLICT between PROTESTANTISM and ROMAWNISM to learn the real issues which are 
at stake.“ — 8 Speech of Prime MINISTER OF ENGLAND, in which he says:—* There are agencies at this moment which are 


preparing a period of great disturbanos.“ 


Mr. Gladstone writes 


—No one can become ROME’S CONVERT 


without renouncing his MORAL and MENTAL FREEDOM, and placing his civil loyalty at the mercy of 


another.“ 


Messrs. CASSELL, PET TER, & GALPIN will publish in WEEK Y Numsers, price 1$d., and 
Moxruly Parts, price 7d., a NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK, entitled 


THE HISTORY OF 


PROTESTANTISM. 


By the Rev. F. A. WYLIE, LL. D., Author of “ The Papacy,” “ Daybreak in Spain, Se.” 


ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 1 ready October 21, price 1d. 


Part I. ready October 26, price 7d. 


HE present moment is pre-eminently one which needs to 
have the History of the Reformation retold. ‘The old 
battle between the intolerant supremacy of Rome and freedom 
alike of king and subject, is being fought out in Germany ; and 
signs are not wanting in England that her people will have to 
engage in the same conflict here at home. The Prime MINISTER 
of England has avowed in her Senate his conviction “ at, 
however tranquil may be the general state of Europe—and, inded, 
with the exception of one unhappy country, it is in a state of general 
tranquillity —there are agencies at this moment which are preparing a 
period of great disturbance.” 

Thus, after a long slumber, during which political and material 
affairs alone had interest for us, the old parties of Protestant and 
Romanist, and the old questions, are again coming to the front. 
In the conflict between Protestantism—which is in principle the 
assertion of man’s direct and immediate relationship with God— 
and Romanism, which is the denial of that relationship, and the 
substitution for it of an ecclesiastical system, no nation in 
Christendom, least of all England, can possibly remain neutral. 


The war will be maintained on the part of Rome with a 
determination, an , and a bitterness unexampled in any 
former age, because she feels that she is now descending into the 
arena for the last time, and is beginning a combat which can have 
no issue save a final victory or a final defeat. On the side of 
Protestantism the battle must be fought with the same weapons, 
the must be attained by the same means as characterised 
the victorious struggle for the Reformation. 

To the history of that great conflict, therefore, Protestants 
must now look back, to learn ith accuracy what are the real 
issues which are at stake ; to be inspired by the heroic deeds of 


those who fought in the same great cause, and cheered by the 
memory of their triumphant struggles for the truth. 


The Reformation, next to the promulgation of Christianity, -is 
the greatest event which history has to narrate. In truth, the 
Reformation was the second going forth of the Gospel. It was 
the reproclamation of that same Christianity which, descending on 
the nations as they sat under the shadow of the Pagan 12 
or lay prostrate before idols, raised them up, and directed 
eyes toward Heaven, by announcing a Divine Deliverer, who had 
paid their ransom, and opened to them, through His death, the 
doors of an everlasting life. 


It will be our business to trace this great and beneficent 
movement into all the countries affected by it—-in short, to follow 
it round the entire circle of Christendom. We must, to the best 
of our power, indicate the spiritual truths at its centre, whence it 
drew that resistless energy and dauntless heroism which upheld it 
before unrighteous tribunals, bore it triumphant over armies and 
blazing stakes, and enabled it to overturn those great systems of 
error that for ages had burdened the world. It is one of the 
grandest dramas of all history which we invite our readers to 
contemplate. 

We follow reverently the Divine footsteps through the world’s 
five most fruitful centuries. We shall have many a tragedy to 
witness, many a lesson to ponder. We shall see thrones over- 
turned or raised up, nations exalted to greatness or cast down to 
ruin, according as they opposed or aided this movement. We 
shall have to recount many a thrilling tale, and describe many a 
sublime deed. We shall have to unravel many a dark plot, and 
often to pause over the touch of an unseen hand. We shall have to 
paint many a holy martyr and many a cruel persecutor. Above all, 
will be our pleasing task to trace the happy influence of the Protestant 
faith on the liberty, the intelligence, and the happiness of nations. 


THE HISTORY OF PROTESTANTISM will be enriched with OriainaL ILLUSTRATIONS of a high character, and no 
expense will be spared to render the Work in all its departments worthy of the great subject of which it will 


treat. Uniform in size and style with CASSELL’S 


S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND, it will combine 


all the valuable features which have secured to that History a circulation far exceeding that of any other 


History of our country. 


„%% „ 


ea NOTICE. AS TO PRESENTATION PLATE.—The Publisbers are pleased to be able 


to announce that they are producing (by permission of the British and Foreign Bible Society) a copy of a 
Great Painting by Mer. E. M. WARD, R.A..“LUTHER’S FIRST STUDY OF THE BIBLE.” 
The Engraving of this Picture, which will i printed on Plate Paper, measuring 26 in. x 20 in., will 
be ISSUED GRATUITOUSLY with Part I.of THE HISTORY OF PROTESTANTISM, produced in 


the highest style 


Wood Engraving, so as to render it worthy of being framed. Purchasers of Nos. 1 


to 4 will be entitled to receive the Picture with No. 4. 


— — — 
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„%% All pexsons who desive to promote the circulation of this important Work are invited to 1 to the 
Publishers for a Naas supply of I ea for distribution. 


— — 


a ORDERS FOR PART I. ARE NOW REGISTERED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
CASSELL, PETTER, | * GALPIN, Lonpon, Paris, ann New York. 
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„THE AGE, AND OUR WORK IN IT.“ 


The above was the title cf the address delivered 
at the opening of the Autumnal Session of the 
Union at Hudderafield yesterday 
by the Rev. J. O. Rogers, B. A., the chairman 
for the current year. Mr. Rogers cothmenced 
by glancing at the characteristics of the great no paral 
manufacturing district—the ‘‘backbone of Eng- 
land —in which they were assembled, and where 
Nonconformity had found a congenial home. 


strong 
felt in theol , whose subtiest points are 
-often 2 — —— with as much shrewdness, if 


with less learning, in village homes of Yorkshire and know they are not addressi 

Lancashire, as in the colleges and halls of our wniversi- te studerts who will examine every word and 
ties; the cal wisdom and indomitable energy | weigh every argument in the scales of reason, but to a 
shown in r religious enterprises as in their com- of readers who want excitement, who are ever 


mass 
mercial , have all fitted them to deve crying out for something new, who would be dis. 
some of the best features of our system, and there 2 almost feel themselves wronged, if they had 
perbaps no part of the country where Nonconformity | not some startling intellectual sensation, whether in a 
Daa struck root more deeply or has borne fruit more | rude assault upon some established institution or article 
abundantly than here. Sion ‘which 17 oy setting oe, © see new proposi- 

: : 14 . , w bold N e more sober 
After some historical reminiscences in connection minds of the community, There are not.a few, as it 
with the town of Huddersfield, the speaker pro- | appears, who do not very much care what form the 
oeeded to inquire whether they, with their Evan- — 1 it n 

‘ * r men superstition, or ou 

gelical principles and their disbelief in a great orga | robe of matern qpesslaticn ; whether it be the moat 
nisation called the Church supposed to be endowed | extravagant of priestly prerogative and Church 


With certain supernatural gifts, had any place or | authority, or the most 1 of every 
‘ . . ; Christian ; and to 
work in this age of wild excitements, heated con- leim . ae ofl ayy u 1 of 


troversies, and daring infidelities. iatellectual ability and moral courage. The one 

It is true that the very foundations of all belief are | they will not tolerate is an adherence to that calm an 
threatened, and threatened by those whose intellectual | sober orthodoxy, which is so old, so dull, so common- 
peg! Jog) position 14 — them a hearing ; true | place. 

t terature o coloured by a strong : : 

bostility to revealed religion, to an extent which has The teachers of science in the present day had no 
never perhaps been known before: tiue that we are | fear of martyrdom, or such social ostracism as 
continually met by confident predictions that Chris- | Nonconformists still had some experience of. Their 


tianity has almost run its course, and that if it is to 
exist at all it will only bein those elements whic utterances were greeted with rapturous applause, 


may contribnte to the grander and freer religiou of the and the boldest speculator, if only an eloquent 
future, of which it bas only been the pioneer; and, I | speaker, found that his heresies were easily con- 


fear, true also that there bers on whom this : ; 
talk, coming X — deen in doned by numbers who did not accept them. Hence 


language of exquisite beauty, makes im. | there was everywhere a tendency to push prin- 
ond tad — 2 — to | ciples to their extremes 


meet it by building up defences of authority whieh A ruthless iconoclasm, f hose attacks nothing is 
will crumble at the firs. touch of an assailant. What red, and which now seeks to cover some honoured 
then? Is it fur us to give place to fear, or even | name with odium, and uow to exhibit some truth 


anxiety for an hour? or should we not rather feel | which has been deemed too sacred to be lightly touched 
‘that these are just the circumstances to inspire our | a5 a vain imagination or im 


anshaken confidence in the truth, and loyalty in its regardless of the 
service | not confined to 


They recognised the severity of the struggle by - ye 
which the Gospel was now being tested, but they y 
found in it only an appeal to their chivalry and 
-devotion. Christianity had before successfully 

passed through other crises quite as menacing, but gneve ia the place of Gel eal the bevy and claims 
‘the greater they were, the more reason they should | so far from submitting to the Aber, of H 


* 
— 


g 
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dy vanquishing them. The question bitterly asked, 3 
whether they were Christians, should be accopted set 
as a challenge to prove their faith by their works. aud 
The present conflict between truth and error was thi he Uberty, and —— 1 1 
carried on under oonditious which not only increased — 2 ——— the name and 
its difficulty, but caused it more deeply to impress | character of Him whose priests they claim to be. 
the imagination Everywhere there is the same fierce and violent 
temper. The combatants do not ask and will not give 
r in academic uarter, seek Do compromise, and would not listen to 
halls whose elaborate exercised — b 
little infloenee their own limited circles, whose f 1 be suggested to them. 
R r ol 
except in a 
ight catch u on 


- 24. world were to carry their ‘speculations, 
cussed in every | though it could not be said they had, at least 
place o 7 lately, any reason to complain of the treatment they 
— . ares | have received from the religious world. Dr. Tyndall 


= 
b 8 


free lances jectures, which, coald they be established, would 
OT a. undermine the foundations, not only of religion, but 


of morality itself :— 
To their resolution no“ to allow science to be hindered 
in her investigations by any barriers which theology 


i 


$ 
F 


has excited | may see tt to set up, or to be debarred from presenting 
which they 1. — led, by FA ager pone inj they might possibl 
vation do to the supposed interest of religion, we ve neither 
2 r 


g 


perilous and threatening, 
wider area on which they are 


Is it too much to say that Dr. is not him- 
self insensible TE hear him 


I 
cl 
5 


i 
| 


711 
if 
d 
; 
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solution of the — 
which we form a part 

To me these words 
cant as they are 

8222 

Gens with God 
—which it te desire 
They go far which we 
structing anew God 
they show that "His pre. 
8 2 
world could do not be 
70 easily indicate to us 
pom poy denunciation, not 
even answer every new 
of the ush - od of 


185 


their own conditions and limitations in each, only 


increasing in marvels if the doctrine of evolution be 


accepted —was self-created, its life self-quickened, 
its order self-ordained, ite springs self-moved. All 
the discoveries of science tended to disprove 

conclusion, and evea if they the evolution 
theory, their belief as to the existence of a creative 


fined to the Church of Rome, and which were 
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strangely exhibited in recent efforts to lay down a 


recently had so many examples in political and 


other—such proposals might be very ifying to 
Ritualists, but could never be e 
tant Nonconformiste — 

Yet it is by such means as these that a certain class 
expect to increase the strength of the and to 
stay the plague of unbelief with which we 


ve been 
visited. foundativn of authority, weakened by 
Porites anteell ibe mpeoulationa of För 
tans as as ons 
must be renewed. —4— be made to see 


acknowledge that there is a Church in the world 
which is entitled to speak as the tative of 
heaven, and whose priests have a right to the alle- 
22 and submission of men. The popular taste is to 

studied and met; spectacles and processions are to 
attract the multitudes who neglect the House of God; 
the arrayed in the vestments suitable to his 
function, is to t himself to them as the autho: 
rised mediator ween them and heaven, their lawful 
teacher, their wise and tender guide; and all this is 
to be sustained by that vice of authority which pro- 
ceeds from a true Catholio Church. 


If the unbelief of the world was to be conquered 
by authority. Archbishop Manning was its repre- 
sentative in this country. But, on the other hand, 
there were benevolent schemes for the com - 
sion even of English Nonconformists in the National 
Charch, and a new society had been formed with 
titled who evidently know as little of 
Dissen and their aims as the Shah of Persia of 
the differences between W and Tories; for 
they gracious! if their brethren 
in other Chu would strike their flag, and sur- 
render principles, traditions, even self-respect, at 
discretion, they would be graciously received to 
= — — and even 2883 to carry on * 
eir i under the su ision o 
the ministe r their allies. These’ mes were 
sincere, and meant to be liberal, but their 
vision was injured by the atmosphere of 
the Establishment that surrounded them. Their 
evident belief was that those whom they 
sought to bring in were not ministers of Christ at 
all, and that the first essential to that ministry was 
not that a man should feel himself stirred by the 
Spirit of God to h the truth, but that he 
should have been ordained by a regularly-authorised 
bishop. Then they had the leading — telling 
them that a convert to Rome to be a true 
ishman; a Prime Minister proclaiming that 
he meant to stamp out Ritualism ; and an excellen: 
gyman exulting in the thought that they had a 
t Queen, a Protestant Parliament, and a 
Protestant Prime Minister—gratitude shovld have 
t him to add, and a noble army of Protestant 
publicans. In such streagth was the confidence of 
numbers of people, who in their anxiety to shelter 
themselves under the forts of Erastianism, forgot 
that their guns could be turned on themselves as easily 
as on their foes. Thus men of strong spiritual 
instincts were made to feel that even Ritualism was 
less intolerable than the Erastian Protestantism 
which had undertaken to suppress it. Hence the 
outlook which was ee as thev contemplated 
the action of all these forces on English society 
was not very pleasant: — 

Rampant Erastianism, calling us to accept a religion 
which, whetaer Divine or not, is moderate, reasonable, 
and English, whose leading organ can see in the Epis- 
ba — Chureh 10 grand an —— on „5 Site 1 

, only “a r, ng, provisional make- 
shift” on the here Ge Teal prosecuting its 
work with an intense seal ard consummate skill from 
which all its opponents have lessons to learn; and pbi- 
losopby and science their own independert 
in 


vestigations, and claiming, on the strength of their 
resulta, to set altogether, 
seom at first to be masters of the feld. On the other 


ee r as the Ra — the od 
oultu vulgar, supposed nged wit 
the spirit of ticism, and voted incurably narrow, 
because it will not consent to shade down the distino- 
tions between truth and error until they disappear al- 
together, tolerated only when it lowers its standard to 
the requirements of the State. A so-called Liberal 
journal recently, in pointing an epigram agaiust French 
Protestantism, said, as though it were the worst tbi 

it could say, that it was even more hateful in Frene 
than Dissent in —— society. The on is 
not pleasant, but probably it ia true, Our 

creed is hateful, our spiritual earnestness is more 
hateful, our strong opposition to Erastianism is most 
hateful of all. We do not shrink from the reproach, 
believing it to be a reproach for Christ's sake and for 
conscience’ sake. We are ccntent rather to deserve it 
still moro by showing a still larger measure of fidelity 
to the principles for whish we are set to con 


As Christians, associated together in Congregational 
Churches, they believed that their system afforded 
the best opportunities for the free and full develop- 
ment of spiritual life and power. That was the 
only test of its efficiency, and if the work of Christ 
could be better done under another system, they 


should not certainly sacrifice this cardinal object 
to the triumph of their polity. They wished to be 
the cordial allies 6f other Free Churches against 
adversaries. Should, then, that t of 
— and zeal for the Gospel lead them to 
abstain hostile action against the State 
Charch, in which, whatever be its faults, there were 
still so many elements of good? 

Do not the other les in which we are engaged 
on points so vital to the existence of the Charch iteelf 
enforce on us the necessity of avoiding outward dis- 

among Christian men, which must have the 
effect of weakening the foree of our Protestant Chris- 
tianity The reasoning is specioxs and plausible; but 
admit the premises, we cannot accept the 
If our advocacy of Free Church prin- 
ciples has ever been unfair in ite reasoning, or cen- 


1 


allowed differences upon this poiot to check the 
to those with whom we ought 

spiritual fellowship, we are 
reproach ; and where such faults exist, it is 


rt 

2 
: 
1 
2 


to 
Set tock Gta to enrvecs then. But the 
that, with our convictions, we should nevertheless hold 
our and trust that evil will work itself out, 
implies a disloyalty to the truth that forbids us to 
entertain it, even were it possible, in the present state 
of ecclesiastical controversy, that we conld 
this strange and unworthy neutrality. It is not very 
complimentary to the members of the Established 
Church to predict that provided we do not by our 
action weld them into an army of resistance, their own 
intestine divisions will bring about the consummation 
we desire; bu 


t it ia certainly stranger advice to give 
as that we should stand quietly by and allow a body so 
divided to remain as a representative of our national 
Christianity, until its own strifes shall become so in- 
tolerable as to ensure its dissolution. Religion, at 
least, is sure to suffer more by such à process than by 
anv fair and honourable controversy which we may 
proveke, and which would surely be less bitter if it 
were remombered that we are not attacking any 
form of religious faith or church government, but only 
a State policy which we believe to be fatal, and in- 
tended by politicians to be fatal, to spiritual earnestness 
everywhere. 


This was not, however, the chief work of their 
churches, nor sbould they cherish an unfriendly 
spirit towards Christian brethren in the Establish- 
ment. But— 


In the presence of that conspiracy to Romanise ‘he 
Anglican Church, the formidable and threate ig 
character of which our E ical friends have «- ‘ e- 

uently and so truly a „% cannot, by our 4, 
low them to su that we think it possible to 
serve the State Church and stamp out the evil, a). | we 
are a)! the more constrained to speak because their own 
position prevents them from uttering what we believe 
to be emphatically the present truth.” So, too, when 
we hear them denouncing, as wel] they may, the abuses 
of that system of patronage, some of whose iniquities 
have been recently unbared before the of Peter- 
% committee, we cannot but avow our convic- 

tion—a conviction strengthened by the report of thit 
committee—that while the Establishment lives these 
abuses will flourish and be a scandal, not only to the 
Church in which they exist, but to —r— itself. 
But we do not judge them because they cannot see as 
we do; and if this difference of opinion is to separate 
us, the fault shall be theirs, not ours. We desire unity, 
not discord ; but the only union worth having is that 
which is consistent with the freest utterance of the 
most opposite opinions, and is due to the action of that 
iris of love which is independent of. and superior to, 
all such diversities. We cannot think them our enemies 
so long as we are one with them in relation to the 
spiritual truths and principles which lie at the root of 
Church life and power, even though we differ as to 
mere material belongings (for it is nothing more that 
divides us); and if they will persist in crediting us with 
an hostility we do not feel, and imputing to the lowest 
sectarian feelings action which is due to a deep-rooted 
conviction of duty to Christ and truth, we can only com- 
mit our cause to Him who judgeth righteous judgment, 
and trust to Him and the progress events for our 
vindication. This much we must say, if Nonconfor- 
mists we are first Chrittians ; and hard as it may some- 
times be to endure the imputations to which we are 
subject, we will strive to prevent any resentment we 
mirbt feel from narrowing the range of our Christian 
sympathies, or interfering with our co operation in any 
common Christian work. More than this we cannot do. 
We cannot, however we may be misconstrued, be silent 
on principles in which we hold is the only clue to extri- 
cate us from the labyrinth of ecclesiastical difficulties 
in which we are involved. We believe, and therefore 


we must speak, 


What further improvements in their methods 
could they adopt? Their weakness was their want 


of compact. ion; but for that they could 
not su | elasticity of their independence. 
The diffi to combine the advantage of two 
distinct . rianism was a power, 


and so was tionalism, but what would be 
an amal of the two? They were often urged to 
reform their ritual—a question to which Mr. Glad- 
stone, whose noble simplicity, devout tentper, and 
intense interest in Christian vitality were to be 
admired, had lately given special prominence : 
We are not at all unwilling or ashamed to confess, 
that in our Noncouformist Churches there has been a 
remarkable transformation ; and if Mr. Gladstone had 
noted how little controversy it had provoked among 
ourselves, how free we still remain from any 
suspicion of Romish tendencies, he might have learned 
the value of a good Protestant reputation, anid at the 
same time realised more fully than he appears to have 
done the immense difference between wsthetic reform 
and Ritualistic symbolism. We could not have afforded 
to cultivate the wethetics if there had been the remotest 
idea that symbols of priesteraft lurked beneath them. 
In the absence of any such fear, we have cultivated the 


— — — 
1 


element of beauty both in our churches and our forma 
of worship with impunity, and might have done so even. 
more freely, if the action of others had not necessitated 
the exercive of eaution by making that objectionable 
which otherwise would be — innocent, perhaps 
even laudable. The fact is, and it is one of extreme 


significance, that any ritual im ts us 
have been coincident with the growth of a much less 
exalted conception of ministerial o and sacra- 
mental grace. 


But it was an important point that ritual should 
be edifying. The history of those Protestant. 

been 
observed, — additional point to the — 


of these externals. There might be some 
jadice or narrowness them- 


vation 7 

elven, but ft was ot eufetoemme that wisdom. 

wi innovators, the ight lay to 
Mr. Gladstone's % rite 4 


ing that ritual might 


rr eee 


saat 


thought that in our churches are coun 
influences sufficient to avert it. It is not 


conservatism, unti reign had become 
fully established. To insist on the evils of such a result 
is ennecessary, for it is one which we should all depre- 
cute. There is not one a us who would not say 
from the heart, Better a thousand{uld sacrifice 
than fervour; better crucify refined taste than quench 
holy passion ; better have the outward forms of devo- 
tion imperfect and inartistic, than lose the spirit which 
— — — — Be mnt — 
f an sou ers en rugged 
than cold aod undevout, the altar bare and uaoattrac- 
tive than the fire that t t burn on it extin- 
— the temple rude unsbapely than the God 
a 


In the development of religion as a fire in the heart 
and a power in the life they would find the best 
security against the evils of an excess of ritual. 
Ritualism was perilous unless ied with 
increased fervency and power in preaching, and 
its tendency was to place the pulpit in a subordi- 
nate position. Among Nonconformists, at all 
events, a decline in the power of the pulpit would 
be one of the most certain and melancholy symp- 
toms of decay; for the pulpit had always been a. 
power amongst them, and they could nat, in ite 
absence, fall back u tradition or authority. 
That brain-power and power of speech to men’s 
hearts was never more needed than at pre- 
sent when error was so rife, family discipline 
relaxed, and the young were under the strong 
influence 4 a literature, mach — which, 8 
not avow antagonistic, was of a cyni 
scoffing — 4 which helped to foster the worst 
kind of seepticism. Preachers of extraordinary 
power were exceptional, and could not be regarded 
as types, but they wanted a ministry that would 
discharge the ordinary duties of pastors and teachers 
stir up wal nay the flocks continually in the pur- 
suits of holiness, lend freshness to the exhibition 
of old truth, exhib its harmony with all true 
science, and contend against that mighty power of 
worldly thought and association which exercised so 
wr © influence on the spiritual life even of 
those whose ideal was highest. There had been 
an uneasy suspicion that the increased power of 
their woe yp bow not kept pace with the recon- 
struction of their chapels. To keep up the former 
on the churches, which ought to feel 
thet the only worldly compensation that could be 
given to their ministers for their comparatively low 
worldly position was to afford them a generous and 
loyal su There were financial problems, in- 
ving important considerations, which they had 
to solve :— 
N is than the ion that hts 
— — their income —— too nthe — to 
have a place in the minds of those who are working to 
save souls, but no work can be done unless the health 
and strength of the worker be maintained; and 
ministers have not yet found any means of doing this 
without money. Social position and comfort sre 
among the least things involved ia this question of 
income, Freedom from harassing and lowering care. 
deliverance from the incessant frets so destructive of 
all mental force which impecuniosity must entail, oi 
of spirit and concentration of thought, more abundaut 
ities for intellectual cultivation, and last, but 
not least, the joyous feeling which is produced by the 
assurance of a attachment as ex in this 
loving ministry to their need, are te which our 
pastors may hope to enjoy from increased th t and 
ity in relation to these wretched material things 
on the part of their people. If the one think more 
the other will be glad to think less. One thing is 
evident, at least, that if churches which are content to 
give their ministers incomes which a bigh-class artisan 
would despise, yet expect them to be men of proved 
ability and experience, they have the unjust spirit of 
one who would reap where he had not sown, gather 
where he had not strawed. 


If there was anything of a spirit of officialism 
among their ministers, it should be cast out. They 
should command influence not by virtue of 
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. subdue this 
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their office but by reason of their m Men 

of the iittle brief authority in which 
they fancy themselves dressed, and eagerly clutch- 
ing at all its prerogatives, will see the age pass on, 

ing them or their prophecies against the 
impiety which dares to despise their claims. But 
true men, who have human hearts which have been 
fired by contact with the heart of Christ, 
might do a work in our day as great as that of 
Pentecost itself. The British nation had not be- 
come anti-Christian, but was rather in a state of 
mind and feeling which, if rightly improved, would 
issue in @ development of true Christian power 
such as had been seen at no former period: 


It wil listen to the pleadings of a true faith, and 
will bow before the majesty of love; and, above all, it 
is wondrously swayed by the force of enthusiasm. To 
deal with a people like this, with intellect so active, 
spirit so independent, and temper so proud, so bard to 
impress, but so mighty when once its springs of 
thought and feeling are tonched, with such boundless 
capacities for good alike from the force of its character 
and the extent of its influence—to answer its questions, 
resolve its doubts, mould ite thoughts, and win its 
allegiance for Christ—is a task of no light respons’- 
bility. To succeed in it, to contribute anything to 
—so free, so „ 80 glorious, 
to the power of the Gospel, is the hi honour a 
Christian heart could covet. It will be given to none 
of feeble faith or dirided heart; to none who tremb'e 
before the fave of men or are cowed by the hostility 
of public opinion ; to none who de-ire to float dreamily 
along on the tide of popular feeling, and only when 
they are fanned ty the breath of its applause; to nove 
who work only for personal or party ends, or who 
work for Christ only with vacillating purpose and balt- 
ing effort. The crown awaits men only of singleness of 


heart, intensity of faith, and fervour of love, and these- 


are derived only frum immediate communion with the 
Spirit of God. 


Beligions and Benominational Rews 


NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT 
ANERLEY. 


The foundation-stone of a new Congregational 
church was laid on Thursday afternoon, 8th inst, at 
Anerley-road, by Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P. A large 
company assembled to witness the proceedings, 
among whom were the Rev. J. Halsey, the pastor of 
the new chapel, Dr. Waddi „ Mr. Travers 
Buxton, Mr. J. W. Adams, the Rev. T. W. Aveling, 
the Rev. J. Kennedy, D.D., the Rev. P. J. Tur- 

uand, the Rev. J. de K. Williams, the Rev. E. 

othie, the Rev. J W. Coomba, B. A., Mr. W. 
Marten Smith, K. At a collation Which was par- 
taken of previous to the ceremony, an address of 
welcome was made by the Rev. J. Halsey, in the 
chair, to the ministers of other denominations and 
other churches, which was responded ta by the 
Reva. J. Collins, E. A. Telfer, J. de K. Williams, 
and P. J. Turquand. The company then repaired 
to the site of the chapel, where the Rev. J. Halsey 
made a statement as to the origin of the project for 
building a new chapel in the district. he old 
chapel was built in 1856 to accommodate 200 per- 
sons, but in spite of additions it was found to be in- 
adequate to meet the wants of the present congre- 
gation; a new chapel was therefore deemed 

„and estimates were received for buildin 

one that would contain 1,250 sittings. The cost o 
the main building is to be 9,805/., including 
ies, and it is hoped to add a spire later. The 

cost per sitting will be about 8/. 138. Of the total 
amount above 4,500/. has been given or promised. 
The stone having been daly laid and the customary 
records d ited, Mr. Morley said that he very 
availed himself of the opportunity of express- 

ing the sympathy he felt in the undertaking. After 
mentioning the difficulties that were in their way, 
he advised the congregation not to leave the minister 
alone in the work, but to support him in the respon- 
sibility he had undertaken. He would say in re- 
ference to remarks from some of their friends 
belonging to other bodies, that he hoped they had 
not assembled there to erect a building in support 
of mere denominationalism. What he advocated 
was the independence of people in conducting their 
own religious services. Let them, insteal of con- 
tending with each other, fight shoulder to shoulder 
against a common enemy. They were servants 
ohe Master, and let them make the people 
understand that their one single object was 
not to make men either Con ionalists or 
Dissenters, but Christians. e was satisfied 
that were the Master there He would say that 
He desired His servants to teach the people to be- 
come more like Him, and to teach the great truth 
that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners, even the chief. That did not belong to one 
particular body in any sense, but it to 

them all. He had done his little towards Co 

gationalism in his time, but he never felt less dis- 
ao to do anything for their one object when he 
ed at the tremendous spiritual difficulties that 
were gathering around religion in the country not 
only from the ignorant and uneducated, but also 
from the educated and the middle classes. The 
Rev. I. C. Hine having offered prayer, addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. T. W. Aveling and 
Mr. W. Marten Smith, after which a considerable 
number of purses were laid upon the stone. The 
building, of which Mr. Elkington is the archi- 
tect, will be of the Romanesque style of architecture. 
and will be constructed of red brick with Bath 
stone facings. In the evening a tea-meeting was 
held, followed by a public meeting, at which the 


— took the chair, and announced that a sum of 
had been deposited on the stone in the after- 
noon, which, together with farther promises of 128 
made the total 7914. Mr. Samuel Morley, M. P., 
announced in the cours: of afew remarks that he 

to adda donation of 500/. to be paid in 
two instalments upon the completion of two sums 
of 1.000“. each, towards the first of which 791“. is 
already subscribed. Addresses were subseyuently 
delivered by the Revs. Principal Mc All, of Hackney 
College ; J. 8. Bright, of Dorking (Chairman Elect 
of Surrey Cougregational Union); J. Waddington, 
D. D.. author ot Congregational History”; and 
G. W. Conder, of Forest-hill. A letter expressive 
of regret at hie inability to be present and of 
earnest sympathy in the object of the meeting was 
read from Mr. Benjamin Scott, City Chamberlain. 
It was stated in the afternoon that the ground for 
the site hal been acquired under Mr. Oshorne 
Morgan’s and Mr. Samuel Morley’s Sites for Public 
Worship Act. 


The Rev. R. Go.hawk has resigned, on account 
of illgess, his pastorate at Fakenham, Norfolk. 
His present residence is Queen's-road, Norwich. 

At the bazaar recently held in connection with 
the new Con ional Church, Bacihurst-hill 
(the Rev. W. H. Charlesworth, minister), the sam 
received was 7491. 138., leaving, after all expenses 
were paid, 6911. 68. 2d. for the Building Pend. 

Members of the Ertablished and Nonconformist 
Churches in Sevenoaks combined last wesk in pre- 
senting the Rev. Juhu Jackson with a handsome 
timepiece for bis study, as a token of their appre- 
ciation of bis eleven years’ ministry in that town 

Tue Earn Syxop oF Unxrrep Preseyre- 
R'ANS —This body met in Brunswick-street, Mau- 
chester, on Monday evening. Thesyno1 consists of tive 
ireabyteries, namely, Berwick, Carlisle, Lancashire, 
— and] London, comprising 106 congregs- 
tions and 19,754 members. The total amount 
raised by them for all purposes was 54,2060“. The 

was opened with Divine service, after which 
the retiring Moderator, Dr. Bell, of Newcastle, 
preached. Dr. Alexander M‘Leod, Birkenhead, 
was elected Moderator, and delivered] an adress, 
in which he reviewed leading ecvcles‘astical 
events of the last thirty years. 

Uxrrro Kixapom BAND or Horr Usiox.—The 
annual meeting of this op ty held on Wednes- 
day evening in Exeter l. Major-General F. 
Eardley Wilmot presiding. on which occasion the 

rizes given by the society to the senior mem- 

rs of bands of hope who wrote the best essay on 
The Malt Lecture,” were nted by the chair- 
man. The Rev. G. W. M‘Cree made a short state- 
ment of the proceedings of the Union, which now 
employs seven agents, who laboured to promote the 
spread of temperance among juvenile classes, and 
had addressed during the year no fewer than 2,618 
meetings. There were in connection with the 
Union societies, and the sale of the publications 
issued during the past year amounted to over 
261,000. The dissolving view, with its 300 slides, 
was useful in disseminating a knowledge of the 
evils of intemperance amongst young The 
committee were now offering a prize of 10. for fif- 
teen outline addresses suitable for delivering to 
senior or junior members. The chairman pointed 
out the importance of the temperance movement 
among the rising generation and the need that 
existed for itsextension. The meeting having been 
addressed by several gentlemen present, the prizes 
were presented to the successful members by the 
chairman. The prizes ranged from 10s. to 7s. 6d. 
each, and were twenty in number. There were no 
fewer than 183 gent in for competition. The 
names of the prize-takers were—W. H. Barden, , 
W. Dobson, A. 8. How, C. F. Mitchell, J. 8. Nash, 
S. E. Boorman, T. Hopwood, 8. J. Jackson, M. 
R. H. Pritchard, H. C. Burden, J. T. 
bers, M. Dawes, F. A. Edwards, J. Widows, 
C. Cook, 8. Lye, R. Moyle, J. Pope, and J. E. 
Taylor. During the evening recitations and selec- 
tions of music were given, and the meeting closed 
with thanks to the r 

BouRNEMOUTH.—The corner- stone of the Baptist 
Chapel now in course of erection at Boscombe, near 
Bournemouth, was laid on Tuesday, Oct. 6, when, 


225 
ok Queen Victoria, for the 
the preaching of the Gospel of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, in connection with the de- 
nomination of Christians commonly called Baptist, 
was laid by Miss Beatrice Leonard, eldest daughter 


worship 2 God and 


of the first minister of the place.” Miss Leonard 
then proceeded to lay the stone, after which the 
Rev. T. W. Medhurst, of Portsmouth. b 

the Baptists of Bournemouth on their vow rolling 
away a reproach that had r upon this 
beautiful part of the country of being with- 
out a Baptist chapel. He rejoiced that this was to 
be the commencement of yet greater efforts, as a 
second and chapel was in contemplation. In 
concise and well-chosen terms Mr. Medburst pro- 
ceeded to point out the position of Baptists with 
reference to the Church at large, and also with 
reference to the Established Church, once called the 
bulwark of Protestantism, but now, by reason of 
Ritualistic superstition, a byeword and a reproach. 
A tea-meetiog, which was well attended, was held 


| 


| 


, 


in the schoolroom of St. Andrew’s Church, Bourne- 
mouth, kindly lent for the occasion by the Presby- 
terian minist r and elders. A public meeting im the 
church followed, over which A. er, Eeq., J.P. 

of Southampton, presided. The chairman 

that he remembered Bournemouth when there were 
only three or four houses, and now that there was 
a resident population of 10,000, with large acces- 
tions from visitors, he thought there was plenty of 
rvom for the Baptists. The meeting was then 
adilreased by the Kevs. T. W. Medburst, J. MeGill 
(minister of the church), J. H. Osborne, of Poole, 
G. Short. B A, of Salisbary, W. Emery, of South- 
ampton, J. B. Burt, of Beaulieu, and H. C Leonard, 
M.A. The Rev. W. Jackson was unavoidably pre- 
vented from attending. The meetings of the day 
gave genera! satisfaction. 


ns 


Tuk Forracomine Exections mv France. — 
The Paris correspondent of the Echo writes :—‘‘The 
elections which take place next Sunday in the 
Seine-et-Oise, the Pas-de-Calais, and the Aloves- 
Matitimes, fur the nomination of four deputies to 
the Assembly, are occupying the political world, 
A recapitulation of the candidates at present in 
the field may be useful. In the Seine-et-Oise, 
whose ele tion attracts the most attention, M. 
Senard is the Republican repre entative, and the 
Duc de Padoue the Bonapartist: there is no other 
candidate here, the Muonarchists havi not a 
shadow ofa chance. lu the Pas-de-Calauw, there 
are three candidates—M. Brasme, Republican ; M. 
Delisse- Bonapartist ; and M. Jongkz de 
Ligne, Leyitimist ; in this department, Bona- 
partists aud Legitimists have come to blows 
alrealy, and M. Jonylez de Ligne has filed an action 
for defamuatiou against the loval Bunapartist paper, 
claiming 20,000 francs damages. In the Alpes- 
Maritimes, whose two Deputies are t be elected, 
the only candidates who have issued their addresses 
are MM. Medicin and Chiris, both Republicans ; the 
— 1 talk of bringing forward MM. de Bellet 
and de Birreme, ani the Bonapartists M. Darandy, 
bat nothing has yet been decided. There 
to be little chance here for the enemies of 
the Republic. As far as can be calvulated, the 
Republicans will get three seats out of the four, 
and the Bonapartists the remaining one.“ 


Mapame pe MacManoy.—Whea the marshal 
was tirst appointed ent it was no secret that 
the duchess wished him to resign the Pn as soon 
as ible ; firat, because she saw him frettin 
and dismal amid the r of office, ook 
secondly, because she had a strong desire to see 
Henri V. enthroned. Since the breakdown of the 
Fusion, her excelleacy, seeing the marshal 
inured to the plagues which had at first so ve 


him, has grown favourable to his retaining his post 
for the full term of the Septennate; but sheis none 
the less a warm—nay, ardent of . 


timacy ; and political speculators would do well 
take account of this fact in their occasionally hazy 
calculations. Madame de MacMahon is a lady of 
too much ; and — — to 3 
& paramoun uence over usband ; 
whatever might be his own waverings towards Re- 
AN she may always be trusted to lead 
ere matters of political predilestion, butet religious 
mere rs o re 
— The — — — counsellor is 
onseigneur Dupanloup, 
intimate circle of friends * 
Beaumont, her sister, 


are Legiti of the , and 
to them may be added the Duchesse Decazes, wife 
of the Foreign Secretary, towards whom, however, 
————— 
* ennemie ries in 

coh ps ities. When 
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then general) in 1854, and she bas four children— 
atrick, the eldest, born in 1855, then two sons, 
Emmanuel and Eugene, born in 1857 and 1859 re- 
spectively, and one d ter, Mdlle. Marie, born 
in 1864. The heir, Patrick, is at St. Oyr, whence 
he will issue with a commission in the ca 


only feasible kings, the 
wn the from ideas of a 
her eldest son apd one of the Duc de Nemours’ 
daughters. Daily News. 
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PAMPHLET POST FREE. [PAMPHLET POST FREE. 


) PULVERMACHER’S PATENT 
ö CALVANIC CHAIN-BANDS, BATTERIES, &c. 


Approved by the Academie de Medicine of Paris and other great Scientific Authorities in England and Abroad. 


HE greatpess and success of Mr. PuLvermMacHeEr’s invention is owing especially to the possibility of administering Electric currents to the human 
T frame without shocks and without any acid in all the numerous cases where a mill, continuous current is exceedingly efficacious, and that such mild 
currents are produced by the Chain-Bands in a dry state may be seen by experiments on the gold-leaf electroscope, &c. In an article by Dr. Golding Bird 
in Lancet,” Vol. II., xvii, 1851, he states: — The ingenious Galvanic Chain of Mr. Pulvermacher has attracted so much attention, that an account 
of its value may prove interesting Shocks are not required to develop physiological phenomena or therapeutical effects, as the laborious researches 
| of Dr. Marshall Hall have long since proved, and it is only to the mild continuous voltaic current that we must look for a vast development of therapeutical 
influence.” However, if in certain cases shocks and strong currents be required, as propounded by the science of Electro-Therapeucy, Pulvermacher’s 
Gslvanic Chains furnish, in addition, the simplest and most effective means ever discovered. This conquest has made Electricity as self-applicable as a 
simple compress, by which cficacy is combined with ease and com/fert to a degree hitherto considered impossible. 


) For further details on this subject read Pamphlet, GALVANISM, NATURE'S CHIEF RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY,” sent 
post free {for three stamps) on application to— 


0 J. L. PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


* — — 


A FEW RECENT TESTIMONIALS. | 
Fox the « SCIENTIFIC and 2 ALVANISM v. ULCEKATED THROAT, | ({ALVANISM v. EPILEPSY. 


REVIEW,” April, 1873. TMATISM. „Near Leamington, April 20, 1874. 
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Sir. — When I was in London about ten weeks 

„r fact that the firet useful applica- „ Halifax, York, August 26th, 1874. I t from some Combined Bands for a - 
tion of was that of health. The we dk ee oS ee you man who had aflicted with Epileptic Pits for 
improved means of practically | that I have found the most useful. My tlwoat more than ten years. ear Aye frequency, 

was in a very relaxed condition and badly ulcerated, but he had never, since first attack, been five 
therapeutica, and in the extena | and, when other remedies had failed, less than a weeks without a fit. He has now worn your Bands 
liter the dozen applications of the galvanic band effected a for rather I- Se ee Sere Bee 
appliances in use, we cure. I used one last winter for rheumatism in my a fit during that time, and himself to be 
ecientific knee, and, though I wore it only at night, both the cured; but I shall make him continue to wear the 
ventions pain and stiffness were removed in a week.—Very Bands for some time longer.— Yours faithfully, 
— d * Rosert Morrow „ . L. Pulvermacher — 1 4 street C. Har wars. 
us not Wesleyan minister, late of Ipswich. Le Fes. 194, : 

— | “ Robert Seager, Esq. Gan vantes * COHRONIO 
onenibe to all comers, weet merit, But an-|(ALVANISM v. SPINAL WEAKNESS, a pr 
having lat y been Pee to us of | INDIGESTION, and GENERAL DEBILITY. | uly 22, 1874. 
experimenting. the ee 4 „ Grafton-road, Kentish - town Dear Fir. —I am to inform you that the 
home to our senses, oo E August 17, 1874. , Band of 

| 


in- 
| form you of the benefit I derived from the left For four months she never out of 
) of these Chains, | have worn until now. When I commenced to weer it the was gone from the muscles ; 
| 241 —— I was $0 on Stent, enpihle to walk. oh, oF but by wearing tho bend forty days the pain 
the soientitlo @ 72 tion om the | — Som te dana Us un = began to leave, and she still continues to wear it 
hand, or ease jcatin on the Te. strength is gradually returning—indeed, she ie 
f cher "As we have above ces, the success, both | 131 —— 4111 I was wonder to Talo tried the band in a case of 
ecemtiic ead general, ie owns So great simplicity, | aleo a martyr to ; but now I can eat my gout, and i soon eased the pain. I shall ever rec~m- 
coupled with greet elevirical ; and this has, | food without any ill effects, for which I am trul your bands to friends suffering with such com- 
uced varions other persons to put for- thankful N Ay ddd. plainta. You may make what use you like of my 
— 2 — professedly — give you as good an account as lady you in .—I am, yours truly, 
virtues; but these persons, either from your letter to the Christian World,’ whose case so „M. Wri. 
of the scientific cause of the efficiency of — Ur my own, the reading of which in- Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher, 194, Regent-street.”’ 
Pulvermecher's appliances, or else dreading the | d me to write to you. I bless I am able to 
penalties attending ringement of his t | sit and weite this. I can now co needlework, and do ALVANISM v. NEURALGIA 
rights, claiun to have found the secret of ucing | many domestic matters. Sy ST ayh A ° 
electric and contrivances teithout | self, and get about the home quite nicely, and for , 7 
the nae of an exciting liquid and without magnets, thus last eight weeks have been able to attend chapel with Chain Bands, being advised to 
endeavouring to mis'ead the uninformed, The a very little help without fatigus. This isa it entirely 
invention of Mr. Puly „ we find, has been ph gry py at 8 — 2 
described and favourably commented upon in nume- again, for I had been afflicted nearly three oh — . 471 — 
rous scientific w : y rejoice for the marvellous cure w has complete success .— 
| wrought on me. I shall be happy to give infor- “J. M. Mios. 
A , , 7 — mation to anyone who me on me. % J. L. Pulvermacher, Esq., 194, Regent-street.”’ 
' us 3 LANOET, N 1. 94 n „ — ying that Heaven's J. L. Esq., 1 
has now stood the test for some years. ... It may | n in doing good. T CN ALVANISM v. NEURALGIA. 
| be used by the medical attendant, or by the patient “ Many Baowy. 8 pe egy Ly by SD 
himeelf, . .. and the operator can now diffuse the «yf, R. Seager, Ipswich.“ Dear gi, I beg to inform you through the 
galvanic influence over an extensive surface, or cou- l blessing of God I have derived great benefit from the 
) eentrate it on a point. In these days of me- ALVANISM ». Loss OF VOICE use of a 2is. Belt for Neuralgia.—Yours truly, 
dico-galvanic q . it is a relief to o e the 0 2 1 St ? Lz . tf 
very Plain and straightforward manner in which Mr n 6, Salisbury. | „ J. . Pulvermacker, 194, Reg — 3 — 
Pulver macher s apparatus is recommended to the nenne r „J. ’ m a 
profession. | two + ago for a patient of mine, who had 80 ALVANISM v. GOUT. 
. | * or a somewhere about twenty - 40 oumouthshire 
mas mass of evidence of the efficacy of these six months, that any trying to hear what : 1 a 12 
| I am very I have not written 
appliances is by the following para- wished to say should their ear quite close to her before to tell you that the Belt I had of you last 
ay in the standard work (p. 76, mouth. and even then pay strict attention in order to June has quite cured me. I only wore it six weeks, 
eer) et br. ou 0 fessor of | catch the whispered sounds; but after having worn according to directions, and I can assure you I can 
Obstetrics at Cincinnati states: | this Band for about five or six months night and dog walk as well as ever I could. It was a severe attack 
a in disorders :— — — 4 — of in my feet and legs. I had not walked about 
1 „These Chains are very useful in many nervous | easily converse any one across a large room, and 1 
for years, not without suff a great deal of 
after about twelve months’ use of the Hand she could pain. How good it seems to be to about again, 
join the singing in church.—I remain, Sir, yours and in such comfort too! I have recommended 
truly, Belts to many since.—I am, dear sir, your obedient 
W. B. Tuoursox, L.R.C.P., L. R. C. V., Edin. and thankful servant, 
1 “Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher, 194, Regent-street, W.“ R. B. Fowresr. 
' 


“J. L. Pulvermacher, Eg, 194, Regent-street.”’ 


N B —In contradistinction to those un- 
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